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Farm Hints for March. 
READY FOR THE SUGAR SEASON. 

Oncein a while, but not often, about all 
of the maple sugar is made during March. 
The season does not usually commence 
until the middle of the month or later, at 
least in thenorthern parts of New England. 

But all should be in readiness when the 
time comes so as to secure the first runs, 
which usually make the finest quality of 
sugar and syrup. From the nature of the 
winter, some are predicting a good season 
for this business. It is to be hoped so. 
During the past half a dozen years the aver- 
age make has been small, and some of the 
time the quality was poor. There is gener- 
ally much snow in the woods, but the 
ground is but little frozen underneath. 

Success will depend very much on the 
kind of weather during the season for 
sugar-making. Those with good sugar 
orchards will be anxious to make the most 
of the season and will, of course, be ready 
for operations. A real old-fashioned sugar 
season would bea notable event, and pos- 
sibly we may get it this year. Atany rate, 
all should be prepared for it, and a few 
weeks will tell the story as to the results. 

FARMING TOOLS AND MACHINES. 

At this time when there is such a scarcity 
of help for the farm, it will be more of an 
object to have all of the tools and imple- 
ments needed for use on hand. First, get 
what is needed for :eal business purposes 
of the kinds that will-facilitate to the great- 
est extent the work to be done, performing 
it in the best manner. .Get those the near- 
est adapted to the farms where they are to 
be used. The'best plows and harrows are 
a necessity, and no farmer should now 
attempt to plant corn in the old way, by 
hand, when it can be so much more cheaply 
and quickly done by a machine, and better, 
too. 

The same may be said of sowing grain 
and grass seeds, as this work can be much 
better performed with a suitable machine 
than in the old way, doing the work of sow- 
ing and covering at the same time. We find 
this a great improvement over old methods, 
the greater uniformity of seeding being a 
particular advantage. -And so of manure 
spreaders and other machines. If the old 
ones need repairing, have that done before 
they are wanted for use,and then there 
will be no delay when planting is at hand 
and time of much consequence. 

A FEW WORDS ABOUT SEEDS. 

How about the seeds for the farm and the 
garden? Are they selected and ready for 
use? Seed time will soon be here and it 
should be made the most of. 

If “like produces like,’? which is an ac- 
knowledged axiom, then if we expect or de- 
sire to have a satisfactory harvest, we 
should secure good, pure seed. Get the best 
of the kinds wanted, clean, pure and true to 
name, if that can be done. It may cost a 
little more to do thisthan to use the ordi- 
hary quality of seeds, but it will pay, and 
that issomething worth considering. 

\fa farmer has the kinds of grains that 
he desires to sow, then it will pay if there 
\s 4 Suitable cleaning and grading machine— 
a. improved fanning mill—to rua them 
through this, as by the process the light, 
cc«lfy grains that would not amount to 
anything if sown, could be blown out, leav- 
in (he best and plumpest grains for seed. 

h seed will produce a much more uni- 
fin and stronger growth with a heavier 
( of grain than where the seed is taken 
!' nthe bin “as it comes.“ By this proc- 
also weed. seeds may be blown out and 
t inixed seeds separated. 

@ best seeds for the garden should also 
ecured in variety and amount. This 
( be easily done from the established 
srowers of the country. 
¢ writer heard a lady state the other 
fiat she had patronized the same seed 
‘or thirty-five years, and had always 
ood success. Pure, reliable seed and 
bie management had secured this re- 


GRASS SEEDS. 
(ing the fields to grass is fully as im- 
\ it as to the grains, and possibly a 
i more so, as they are to remain for 
8 il years in grass for hay, while the 
8 seeding is only for one crop. It is 
q lifficult getting pure, clean grass and 
c seeds. 
‘20ers should sow liberally of the clov- 
*'-. Personally the writers prefer a mixt- 
ut timothy, the common red and alsike 
C\"'rs, This makes a fine quality of hay 
\e dairy and young growing stock. 
’ are also more easily cured for hay 
the red clover alone. More clover 
“Sod be grown, as it is good fur the soil 
4c makes the best of hay. 
the a shorter rotation of crops where 
“elds are only in grass for three or four 


sh 


years, more clover can be grown than where 
a longer rotation is practiced, and more 
benefits will in consequence be secured. 
Where alfalfa can be successfully grown, 
which may be possible in some portions of 
the New England States and New York, a 
most profitable fodder plant can be secured, 
and it should be considered a boon on any 
farm where it can be safely produced. 

THE GARDEN. 
The seed orders are too commonly put off 
until it is about time to start the garden. 
This matter should be attended to while 
long evenings and comparative leisure are 
still to be had. Looking through the cata- 
logues is one of the real pleasures of life to 
the enthusiastic farmer and gardener to 
whom the charming illustrations and tempt- 
ing descriptions are a mental feast. Take 
plenty of time to study varieties, compare 
prices and make up the lists. After the 
order has been sent, make a set of labels to 
be used at planting time. The gardener 
who makes preparationsa little earlier than 
other people has won the first skirmish of 
the campaign. He is likely also to be the 
man who markets the earliest and best gar- 
den products. 

SPRING IS COMING. 

Notwithstanding the bad weather at the 
present time, spring will soon be upon us, 
and the farmers will be hurried with work 
which must be done, and done at the right 
time. Farm work that is done out of season 
rarely amounts to much. Therefore the 
farmer who expects to find success must be 
up and doing in a way that will forward his 
business. He will surely need to make the 
most of his time, as help is scarce and 
wages high, yet help in the spring we must 
have at any cost. 

Now is the time to do all we can to make 
ready before the hurry of spring. There 
are many things that can be done as well, 
and even better, than to wait longer. Look 
over the farming tools and see what is 
needed, and have it on hand atonce. See 
what repairs must be made to our carts or 
other tools. The plows and harrows may 
need attention. Chains, whiffletrees and 
the harnesses often get out of repair, and 
it is well to have them seen to while there 
is time to spare. If help is needed better 
engage it early, as better help may be had 
than to wait until others have picked up the 
best. 

Inspect the seeds; do not.use poor seed 
just because they happen to be on hand. It 
is of no use to use poor seed and lose the 
use of land and labor. Poor crops certainly 
follow the use of poor seed. The best is 
none too good. Note which crops sell the 
best, and see what is called for. 

Try to raise the best varieties, and of 
good quality, which will make marketing 
easy, at a good price. 

lf commercial fertilizers are needed, 
better to have them on hand before the 
hard traveling comes on, and while the 


snow lasts. 
THE FARM HOTBED. 


March is hotbed month for most farm gar- 
deners in the North. The season bids fair 
to be a late one, and a supply of forced 
vegetables will thus be more than usually 
welcome and salable. A farm hotbed is 
made an extremely simple matter. The es- 
sentials are some fresh stable manure cov- 
ered with a few inches of rich earth and a 
glass top, for which spare windows will 
answer. We have been supplied the fol- 
lowing detailed description by a skilled gar- 
dener: 

Select a location that has the full sunlight 
all day and is protected from the severe 
winds. To build the frame, dig a trench as 
nearly east and west as possible, about one 
foot deep by seven feet wide and of length 
to suit your needs or space. For the back, 
set cedar posts on the north side about 34 
to four feet apart and 2} to three feet deep. 
Board with common or matched lumber 
from the top down, the top board forty 
inches from the bottom and on a ievel line. 
Then nail a six-inch strip over the boards 
four inches down from top to carry the two 
by four crossbars. . The front side should 
be fourteen inches lower than the back 
—that is, twenty-six inches high, with 
the strip to carry crossbars two inches 
below the top. This gives a slope of 
one foot to the glass. The width of bed 
from inside of back to outside of front 
should be 714 inches, measured on the in- 
cline, to suita six-foot sash. This allows 
half an inch projection to lift.the sash, 
which is quite necessary in cold weather, as 
they are often frozen down solid on the 
front side. Fill in the outside to level of 
ground with sawdust or some coarse mnate- 
rial, if at hand; if not, use earth. All this 
work must, of course, be done before win- 
ter. After our twenty-five years experience 
the writer prefers sash six feet long over 
all, with three rows of nine or ten-inch 
glass. Have two-inch rims all around, not 
the wide six-inch piece at the bottom, as no 
plants will grow under it. This gives you 
sash thirty-two to thirty-six inches wide, 
which may be handled by one man, but 
cannot be so handled if they are much 
larger. Having gotten the frame ready 
in the fali, as midwinter comes you must 
be prepared to plant. Get fresh horse ma- 
nure, with a moderate amount of bedding in 
it, either straw or sawdust, both preferred, 
and pile it up to heat. A small quantity of 
cow wanure mixed in it is not objevtion- 
able. In two to six days it will be quite 
warm; then itia time to put it in the bed. 
Clean the empty bed of snow and ice and 
fill with about sixteen inches of the warm 
manure, being carefal to shake it up well, 
so as not to have it lumpy. Tread it in 
evenly, not too hard, or it will not heat prop- 
erly, and not too loose or it will settle un- 
evenly; go over it several times as it is 
being put in, so as tu leave it in a springy 
condition, neither solid nor loose. Next 
comes the soil, which should be about five 
inches deep and very rich. Throw the 





frozen soil on the bed in chunks of conven- 


heat. Shake up the ground, rake finely and 
evenly, sow the seed, smooth over the rows 
to cover, pres; a little with a handled board, 
cover with sash and quilt and seed is ready 
to grow. In three to five days the plants 
will begin to break ground, and great care 
must be taken to give them as much light 
as possible without exposing them to the 
cold. Thetemperature at the middle of the 
bed, with the ‘thermumeter bulb just off 
the ground and facing the sun, may range 
from 70° to 90° in the daytime, with a 
morning temperature down to 40° or 50°. 





ens dry; feed a variety of food and don’t 
forget meat and grit. A good, convenient 
dry food is a mixture of canary seed, 
— wheat, coarse oatmeal and millet 
8 e 

The sitters should have good nests, where 
they can get on without breaking eggs and 
where the rats cannot come. When a large 
number of hens are started together as sug- 
gested, it will pay to visit them every morn- 
ing, take them off ; feed them ; wash sittings 
in case.of broken eggs, and return in half 
an hour to see that all is well. 





STARTING ON THE 


gain, as such milk wi] sell for from eight to twelve * 
selling in Chicago for the past six years for twelve cents % quart. 
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MORNING ROUNDS. 

Equipment of high-grade milk route operated by the Hiinois College of Agriculture. Milk and 
cream are delivered in bottles bearing the University name, and the contents are guaranteed to 
standard and to be produced in a sanitary manner. Milk is sold at seven and a quarter centsa 
quart, and cream at seventeen and a half cents a ping. In allcities there 1s great need of this 
grade of milk, and when its production is rightly managed, there is good opportunitv for financial 


Ro art. Milk of this character has beon: 





ventilate somewhat, even in cold weather, 
and to this end the sash can be drawn down 
a little from the top, but no cold draught 
should come in at the bottom side. Water 
may be given whenever plants need it, but 
in cold weather must only be given in the 
brightest part of the day, and should have 
a temperature of 100°. The time required 
to grow large, fine plants for field setting 
varies from one to three months, according . 
to the variety. Common vegetable plants 
require about tour to six weeks. 
THE ORCHARD. 

Whatever trimming and pruning is to be 
done should be finished before the rush be- 
gins. If anything in that line is to be neg- 
lected it should’be the old trees rather than 
the young ones. A little common sense, 
practice and observation will enable any 
one to prune trees. Grape-vines require 
some skill to get the most of them by prun- 
ing, but, on the other hand, nothing will 
stand so mugh neglect and abuse and still 
continue to produce some kind of a crop. 
In pruning vines the main idea is to reduce 
the wood and secure new growth. Most 
beginners are afraid to cut back as much 
as the vine needs to produce good, handsome 
fruit. It is the new wood that bears. 

Spraying for the San Jose scale should be 
done before the buds start. Very full in- 
formation has been given in recent issues. 
Grafting may be done any time, but it is 
best done just as the buds begin to swell. 
Then the scions may be cut and used on the 
same day. When grafts are set too early 
some will be withered by the cold winds 
before the sap starts. If set too late some 
of the growth will be lost. But it is safer to 
set late than early. Scions cut in March 
may be stored in the cellar and set in April 
and May. The farmer boy who fails to 
learn grafting misses a source of pleasure, 
satisfaction and profit. Orders for trees 
should be made up and sent this month. It 
should be remembered that good trees are 
better investments than those which are 
merely cheap. None but straight, thrifty 
stock of good size should be set. An apple 
tree of best grade, of the right variety and 
properly set in the orchard, should be 
worth about $1 to its owner at the start, 
and should increase in value about $1 per 
year. But a poor tree poorly tended, ina 
bad location, is more trouble than help. 

THE POULTRY YARD. 


The breeding flocks should be properly 
mated and housed, and eggs saved. It is 
not often advisable to keep a stock male 
after his second season ; but if he is a good 
stock-getter, and it is desired to perpetuate 
the strain, he may be worth keeping, but 
in that case he is not often much good as a 
stock-getter till the winter is over. A spare 
male is often useful in case of accident, but 
poultry-keeping is so largely followed now- 
adays that a cock can be easily replaced by 
purchase, so long as the popular breeds are 
kept. By carefully marking and testing 
the eggs a check can be kept on the breed- 
ing pens, and the failure of any male bird 
to fertilize eggs promptly detected. 

As many sitting hensas possible should 
be Marted this month. Itis better to buy 
some if necessary and start a dozen or more 
at once. Then at the end of the first-week 





To hold an oven heat it is necessary to} 


Tired of Hauling Milk. 


It seems to me we have been carrying 
milk to the creamery, pooling it all in one 
lot, and carrying the skimmilk back from 
three to eight miles long enough. You 
never know whose milk you are taking 
back; you are never getting it back in the 
same condition. As far as I can estimate 
from the skimmilk we get back, I do not 
believe that skimmilk is worth within ten 
cents as much per hundred as the skimmilk 
we get from our own barns to feed sweet to 
our calves and pigs. That is apoint which 
should be taken into consideration in oper- 
ating creameries. 

What is the use of hauling 1500 pounds of 
milk over the roads we have in this coun- 
try, and hauling it all back again to the 
farm, when anybody can separate it on the 
farm and one man could carry in the cream 
where it takes fifteen men to carry in the 
milk to the factory? If welook at this mat- 
ter from an economical standpoint, taking 
all the conditions into consideration, I be- 
lieve that point is one of the most valuable 
that can he made in connection with our co- 
operative creameries. There is no com- 
parison at all in the value of the skimmilk 
for feeding to calves between that sepa- 
rated on the farm and that brought back 
from the creamery. Weget back the wash 
water from the vats and everything that 
goes into it to make up the amount which 
the farmers demand as their dues. Calves 
raised on that kind of stuff don’t amount to 
much, as gompared with calves raised on 
their own milk at home. 

Grass Lake, Mich. E. A. CROMAN. 

The Champion English Jersey. 


This cow, winner of the first prize at the 
London Dairy Show, is a most typical Jersey 
in all respects. She was born n 1894. 
Breeder, Mr. A. Le Gallais, St. Brelade’s, 
‘Jersey, imported. Aug. 29, 1898; sire, Boyle 
3993; dam, Tulip 5th 4355, by Rosy’s Won- 
der 2850; she is half sister to that celebrated 
bull, Golden Fern’s Lad. 

Crocus won second prize by inspection at 
the London Dairy Show in 1898; first prize 
at the Chiltern Hills and South Bucks. 
Show, Taplow, second prize, at the Oxford- 
shire Show, Oxford, 1900; first prize at the 
Chiltern Hillsand South Bucks. Show, High 
Wycombe, first prize at the London Dairy 
Shew, in 1901; first prize at the Chiltern 
Hilis and South Bucks. Show, Slough, 1902; 
first prize at the Chiltern Hills and South 
Bucks. Show, High Wycombe, and first 
prize. by inspection at the London Dairy 
Show, 1903. — 


Rhode Island Farm Notes. 

A move has been made by the Rhode 
Island Horticultural Society toward the 
erection of a building to provide a home for 
the offices and library of the society, and 
a hall for the various annual exhibitions 
which the society holds. At the an- 
nual meeting last month the subject was 
broached, and the secretary dropped a hint 
in his annual report that possibly when the 
hoped-for home of the Chamber of Com- 
merce had become a reality, the society 
might find room for its various purposes in 
that building. That idea seems to have 
been abandoned, however, for at a meeting 








ient size and cover with quilts, which can | under fewer hens, start the surplus hens | decided to organize means to secure the 
be made of heavy, unbleached muslin and| and what others can be had, with fresh | fund necessary, and a committee was ap- 
about seven pounds of cotton batting to| eggs. In this way 150 to three hundred 
a 7x9 quilt, tied with wrapping twine. chickenscan be got out early at just the 
The life of such a quilt, if sewed to-| time when they are worth most on the farm. 
gether with lap seams, is ten to fifteen, The bother of tending young chicks will be 
gears. A pole supported on posts is| all overbefore hoeing and haying time. The 
better for hanging these quilts on than a/ roosters‘will be early enough for broilers 
line, as the line will sag with the weight | and thepullets will be winter layers. This 
of the quilts. In three to five days the|is by far the best plan fur the average 
bed will be steaming freely and be|farmer. If there is an incubator on the 
ready forseed. Take the quilts off and re-| farm, so much the better, and more early 
move a few sash at a time, to avoid loss of | chicks should be hatched. Keep the chick- 


pointed to work the matter up. Of course 
the project is yet in its infancy, and no es- 
timates or plans are available. 


The committee looked with favor on the 


idea of forming a ladies’ aux'liary, and that 
matter also was placed in the hands of a 
committee to work up details. It was 
thought unwise to increase the annual 


membership fee from $1 to $2, as it was 
thought that the scheme would be too 
largely an experiment. 

Thelatest thing in the line of agricultural 
news to the State is the announcement that 
the United States Department of Agricult- 
ure is to make a “‘ soil survey ” of the State 
as soon as possible. Negotiations have been 
underway between the Rhode Island college 
andthe national board, and it is expected 
that the scheme will be carried out. Then 
the entire State will be surveyed, and an 
agricultural map prepared from the data 
thus secured. Unless present plans mis- 
carry, this State will be the first to be thus 
surveyed in its entirety. 

The term “ soil survey ’”’ is a technical 
one, and means that the Government experts 
will take note of the soil, geology, drain- 
age, topography, flora, climatic conditions, 
etc., in the area, such as are of interest 
from the point of view of the agriculturist, 
and the knowledge gained will be published 
for the benefit of the farmers of the State, 
possibly taught asa piece of science at the 
cnllege. 

The work to be done will take some little 
time, of course, and it may be years before 
thetask is accomplished. The plan is said 
to have been tried and found highly satis- 
factory in certain parts of other States. It 
is understood that a promise has been se- 
cured from the chief of the bureau of soils, 
William Whitney, to make the survey of the 
State as soon as possible . 

The first of another series of Farmers’ In- 
‘stitutes was begun on the twenty-third 
under the direction of secretary John G. 
Clarke of the State board of agriculture. 
Several sessions were held; a part at Che- 
pachet, R. I., and a part at Summit. Dr. 
A. A. Brigham, Marlboro, Mass., formerly 
director of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station, was one of the speakers. 

W. E. STONE. 

Providence County, R. I. 





Good Agriculture. 


What is good farming? Most farmers 
know it when they see it. The signs and 


any one to see, but the causes require more 
thought. What is the general difference be- 


those of a poor one, supposing natural abil- 
ity and industry to be equal? 

To begin with the negative side, some of 
the common failings are easily pointed out. 
Among those of stock raisers are lack of 
pure-bred males and selection of cows, 
keeping the wrong breeds for the object in 
view, poor pasturage and poor feeding, lack 
of care of milk, neglect of manure and 
waste of liquid manure. Crop growers fail 
to get the best varieties and change of seed; 
do not systematically rotate crops; do not 
practice thorough tillage or use manure and 
fertilizers to best advantage. Such faults 
as these are common the country over. 

Not long ago some of the wise heads of 
the Canadian experiment farms got together 
and made up a little list, kind of summary 
of the principles of successful crop raising, 
about as follows: 

‘“‘ Maintaining the fertility of the land 
by the proper care and use of barnyard ma- 
nure and the plowing under of green clover, 
thus adding fertility and humus; adopt- 
ing a judicious rotation of crops, following 
the pest methods of preparing the land, 
early sowing, choosing the best and most 
productive varieties, the selection of plump 
and well-ripened seed.”’ 

The principles that were considered to 
apply to general conditions are evidently 
quite few in number, and even this short 
list is better suited to the North and East 
than to other parts of the continent. The 
ideas suggested have been fully adupted at 
the Canadian experiment farms, which are 
for the most part wonderfully well man- 
aged and productive, the crops showing a 
tendency to increase steadily year by year. 
The list suggested is certainly worth hard 
study everywhere. 

Among the numerous additional items 
which might be given are these three: 
Using machinery to best advantage and 
taking care of it; thorough use of the rem- 
edies to kill insects and blights, and finally 
more attention to the market and of farm- 
ing. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Dr. G. P. Clinton of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at New Haven 
was the lecturer Feb. 27 at the regular meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, in Horticultural Hall. His subject 
was ‘‘ The Study of Parasitic Fungi in the 
United States.’’ He said in part: 

‘* There have been four general lines fol- 
lowed in the treatment or prevention of 
fungous diseases. These are spraying, 
seed treatment, soil treatment and plant 
breeding. A fifth might possibly be added 
which would include such general precau- 
tions as the selection of good seed or stock, 
proper pruning or picking to rid the plant 
of diseased members, rotation of crops 
to avoid accumulation of disease, and 
destruction of refuse to limit the 
breeding of saprophytic stages or win- 
tering of spore forms. On the whole, 
spraying has proved to be the most 
general and efficient treatment. Spraying 
experiments have been tried for almost all 
of the important troubles and remedies 
found for not a few. Bordeaux mixture 
has proved its supremacy as a fungicide; 
the value of spraying resides in its being 














take out the fertile eggs and put them 


of the executive committee last week, it was 


preventive rather than curative; success of 


tween the methods of agood farmer and, 


prevention lies in starting before the ap- 
pearance of disease, by repetition as needed 
during period of infection and in the thor- 
oughness of the work; a final factor deter- 
mining greater or less success, and one that 
cannot be coutrolled, is season. Spraying, 
apparently, has come to stay since it has 
become a common practice in the larger or- 
chards, vineyards and even in potato fields.” 





Potato Experience. 

It is well for the farmer to begin to lay 
plans already and to think about what he 
wishes to do the coming season. There is 
one operation that many farmers might 
well make a change in, and that is in the 
method of planting potatoes. To cover 
with a hand hoe is too slow a process, and it 
can be better done by horse power, too. My 
own method is as follows: 

After the field is nicely harrowed, I open 
furrows three feet apart with the horse- 
hoe; and after the seed is dropped, the cov- 
ering is done with the same implement, 
which leaves a ridge over the seed. In 
about a week the smoothing harrow is 
drawn over the field, which partially levels 
the ridges and destroys millions of little 
weeds. 

In a few days the operation is repeated, 
and again ina few days afterwards. Soon 
the potatoes appear, and then the horse-hoe 
throws a little dirt on them, which smothers 
the weeds and invigorates the potatoes. 
This operation, too, is repeated in a few 
days, and, by running the cultivator or 
horse-hoe between the rows at intervals of 
a few days until the tops are so large as to 
be disturbed, there is usually but little 
trouble from weeds. F. H. Dow. 

Corning, N. Y. 


— 
<Q 


The Good-Natured Farmer. 


Farmers are beyond question the best nat- 
ured people on earth, else why have they 
posed for ages past as the only class willing 
to have their belongings and privileges 
freely shared by others. In fact, the suffer- 
ance of strolling through the fields or for- 
ests, fishing, hunting, gathering berries, 
digging herbs, sampling fruit, and the like, 
has been so long exercised that the public 
has some time come to regard the farm and 
all it produces as a kind of public property. 
This is a “‘ free country,” and nobody likes 
to seem stingy. So the trespassers have 
things mostly their own way. 

. In foreign lands a farmer now and then 
utters a mild protest, like the following sar- 





results of good farming are plain’enough for) astic little advertisement which appeared 


recently in a German newspaper : 

** To those kind friends who during 1903 
have shown such interest in the contents 
of my humble garden. Take notice that 
in future the key can always be had on 
application, even during the night, and 
that to enter by the gate is much less 
dangerous than climbing over the wall. 
I shall further be deeply grateful if in 
future you would be so generous as to 
leave a little of the produce for my 
needs. The trees in theorchard, from pres- 
ent appearances, seem to promise a fine 
crop, but when gathering the fruit I should 
be obliged if in future you could do so with- 
out finding it necessary to pull the tree 
down. lt would also insure you a larger 
selection in time to come. For the same 
reason I beg you to carry a lantern, so that 
you do not destroy the greater part of the 
vegetables in walking over the beds. Thank- 
ing you warmly in advance.—H. Spengler.’’ 
Even the docile and long-suffering German 
agriculturist finds it necessary to relieve 
his mind occasionally, although in the po- 
litest manner. The farmer, the world over, 
is a good-natured man, and that is one rea- 
son why he doesn’t get rich any faster. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Surgeon-General Sternberg has published 
a book on the prevention of infectious dis- 
eases, and special emphasis is laid upon the 
general proposition that infectious diseases 
among man and the lower animals are pre- 
ventable and can be checked. The subjects 
of disinfection by heat, sunlight, gases and 
various chemicals are discussed, as are also 
specific diseases, especially tuberculosis, 
tetanus and hydrophobia. 


A report from Consul Lespinasse, Tux- 
pam, Mex., describes the quaint methods of 
dairying in practice in that region. Cream 
is roughly skimmed and eitber beaten with 
a forked switch or swashed about in a bot 
tle until the butter forms. This sells fora 
dollar a pound (silver) and *‘is neither good 
to look at nor to taste.“ Cheese is made by 
compressing whey in a coarse cloth, salting 
and allowing to dry several days, forming 
an insipid, spongy mass, an inch thick and 
five inches in diameter, worth from twelve 
to eighteen cents. Mr. Lespinasse suggests 
there is room for improvement. No ex- 
ceptions to this statement have yet been 
taken. 


Two new beans recently discovered by 
the Department of Agriculture are likely to 
prove of value to this country. One is 
what is known as the Broad Bean of Eu- 
rope. This bean has been grown in the 
United States, and can be found listed in 
some of our seed catalogues, but the agri- 
cultural explorers of the department state 
that Americans fail with the bean in two 
particulars. First, they allowit to ripen, 
whereas it should be picked when about 
half or two-thirds grown, aud second, they 
do not know how to cook it. David Fair- 
child says that as he has eaten it in Europe 
it is one of thé most delicious of vegetables. 
The other bean is grown extensively in 
Greece., It.is a tiny variety, only about the 
size of rica, and. taking notlonger than that 
vegetable ¢o cook. It is exceedingly tooth- 
some. Small quantities of both these beans 
have been secured by the department and 
will be tested this year ; but the department 
has none now for distribution. 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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Dairy. 


High-Pressure Tests. 

To feed acow the utmost she will con- 
sume in order to still further develop the 
abnormal product of milk or butter by a 
freak animal kills the animal, declares J. H. 
Walker of Gloucester, Mass., in the Jersey 





hued fairly active 
trade dealers stocks are re- 


sell fairly to 
about steady. 
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Bulletin. She dies of milk fever, or is worn 
out in two or three years. The rational 
treatment of « cow that gives an excessive 





—Bovicultural, 





amount of milk or butter is not to drive 
her to her limit, but to feed her no more 
than you do the cow beside her that givesa| A shipment of 
less amount of milk or butter, and have the | from Belgium® 
use of her for ten years, instead of two or i 
three. The facts will show that the future 
usefulness of a very large proportion of the 
cows from which excessive butter tests are 
made was destroyed, both as’butter-makers 
and as breeders of valuable animals to im- 
prove the breed of which she isa member. 
In other words, the system of testing that 
receives the approval of the Jersey Cattle 
Club is irrational. Its tendency is to kill 
the cows tested rather than to improve the 
breed. 

There is another point in testing cows 
which, if overlooked, is fatal in determin- 
ing the value of a cow, namely, to dry her 
off six months before she is to freshen, feed 
her heavily up to the time she freshens, 
with the chances of her dying of milk fever 
at that time, and then begin again the high 
feeding soon after she freshens, forcing 
her for the week or two weeks test. Then 
when she is fed rationally, that she may not 
die at once, she very soon slackens in her 
milk or becomes dry. 
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Stock and Dairy Notes. the month being 


A good cow is a good cow the world over, 
whatever breed she may be. No farmer 
should keep a cow for milking purposes 
that does not produce at least 250 pounds 
butter fat ina year. The expense of caring 
for the animal will barely be met by the 
production of 175 totwu hundred pounds of 
butter fat. The profit lies in the produc. 
tion above expenses. 

A cow yielding 250 pounds a year givesa 
fair profit, but a three-hundred-pound cow 
gives more than twice as much profit. The 
ordinary yield of milk should be 5500 to 6500 
poundsa year. Some of the best cows pro- 
duce as bigh as eight to eleven thousand 
pounds of milk in a year, containing four 
hundred to five hundred pounds of butter 
fat. The only accurate way to decide which 

are the best cows in the herd is to employ 
some method of determining productions, 
such as weighing or measuring the milk and 
testing with the Babcock test. 

Profits in dairying depend largely on the 
system. Farmers should aim to have their 
cows prodace the largest quantity of milk 
at the time it will demand the highest 
prices. For this reason winter dairying is 
much more profitable than summer work, 

If cows freshen in the spring, it is true 
large amounts of milk can be produced on 
cheap summer pasture, but at this time 
milk sells at the lowest price. The heat, 
drought and flies are troublesome. A farmer 
is busy with his crops and harvest, and the 
care of milk and the making of butter is 
much more difficult than during the winter. 
These cows must also be put on dry food 
during the winter. The change usually 
produces a marked decrease in the milk 
flow, or even causes them to go dry entirely. 
They must also be fed a reasonable allow- 
ance during the winter to keep in good 
condition, for which they often give abso- 
lutely no returns. 

The advantages of winter dairying are 
numerous. If the cow drops her calf in the 
fall or early winter, she will give a good 
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From “Barbizon Days,’’ 





THE LOING AT MONTIGNY. 


by Charles Sprague Smith. Published by the A. Wessels Company. 
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Among the Farmers. 
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boon to the dairy industry. 


A hen left to herself will get off her nest 
very early in the morning when the air is 
cool. She has those heated up to 103° or 
She gets off the nest, and the cool 
air coming in contact with the warm eggs 
causes the moisture to precipitate, and this 
moistens them sufficient! 
ditional moisture. 
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flow of milk throughout most of the winter 
season on very little more feed than ig 
necessary to winter a dry cow. In the 
spring, when the milk flow has begun to de- 
Crease, the cow seems to take a new start 
when put on grain, thus giving practically 
two freshenings in the year. By this 
method the greatest milk yield occurs when 
Prices are the highest. 

In winter also the farmer has more time 
toattend to his cattle. 
duced in stabling will 
ext 
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Butter Prices Firm. Vegetables In 

Most dealers assert that prices hold unchanged 
since last week. The range of prices as quoted 
for actual sales is, however, somewhat narrower, 
showing that the market is Steady and well sus- 
tained. This absence of cutting under makes 
actual prices averag 
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ew York is in a some- 
what better condition, dealers who hold storage 
goods feeling more confident that their stock 
can be disposed of at a Small profit. lt is 
thought that the best of the held stock has been 
used upfor the most part, and that the lower 
grades will be wanted. The stock on hand in New 
York and vicinity is estimated at about one hun- 
dred thousand tubs. Under the influence of mod- 
erate fresh arrivals, fairly (firm Western advices 
and a little more disposition on the part of local 
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France. 


machinery i» employ 
farms in France of fifteen or tw 
the labor for which is furnished 
age family, and the means for tilling the 
soil and harvesting the crops are those 
which have been in use for generations, 
But owing to the excellent theoretical and 
practical work which is being done in the 
Frenvh agricultural schools, model farms, 
etc., the farmer is rapidly realizing that by 
the use of up-to-date methods he Gan get bet- 
ter results from his land for the time, labor 
and money expended. As a general rule, 
the plow, hoe and spade are the implements 
in use. The potatoes, either whole or in 
quarters, are planted about twelve inches 
apart, eight inches deep, and in rows repa- 
rated from each other from twelve to six- 
teen inches. They are gathered either by 
plowing or are dug up with a spade. A 

man does the digging and women and chil- 
dren follow, picking the potatoes up and 

| putting them in bags or baskets. After 

having been left to dry for about two 

weeks, if intended for sale, they are sorted 

by hand and sent to the neighboring market 

or are kept for the visiting buyers of the 

wholesale merchants. From information 

obtained by personal interviews with sev- 

eral of the local wholesal 
the only potato labor- 
vertised in this localit 


Growing in France. 


The potato crop of France is nearly twice 
that of the United States, although the/| R 
whole country is not so large as the State 


The ground and climate of France are 
well adapted for raising potatoes, but the 
methods of cultivation differ from those in 
the United States from the fact that as 
farming on a large scale is the exception 
rather than the rule, but little labor-saving 
ed. There are many 
enty acres, 
by an aver- 
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operators to take hold, the market seemed to be 
in alittle better shape. Late prices were firmly 
fancy fresh creamery; indeed, 
buyers in search of very bigh quality had dim- 
culty in finding such, and they paid‘up to 264 cents 
on the open market. Considerable of the busi- 
ness, however, was settled on the basis of 26 
cents for average fine goods. Leaving that 
grade vaiuesare still irregular and vary a good 
deal with the quantity of stock that receivers 
have to sell. Some have rather a burdensome 
accumulation and name easy rates. Possibly 
there is not quite so much really faulty butter 
arriving, but the proportion of strictly high-grade 
Js little or no larger. The milder weather of late 
has turned rather more of the trade on fresh 
goods, but there is still a fair call for the ‘finest 
of the held butter, with sales about in line with 
our quotations. Holders of defective summer- 
made goods are urging sales perhaps a little more 
strongly, and prices are easier. Imitation créam- 
ery rules steady, and there is a firm market for 
factory goods, with demand sufficient to take the 
stock up quite closely. Renovated is having 
quite a large demand, but a good deal of stock is 
arriving andis pretty well Scattered; prices are 
steady to firm for fancy well-known brands. 
Little if any change can be noticed in the gen- 
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sets, are better for raising spring lambs for 
early market. The Dorsets are tremendous 
eaters and large milkersand 
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pped / the weight and value of Delaines, The De- 
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ded ; for when this 
Coagulation or congestion ends, the vital 
energies resume their normal conditions. 

» however, an insect has nearly completed 
its natural term of life, it will be killed by 
freezing; it would continue to live for only 
a short time under favorable conditions in 
any temperature. The life of most adult 
insects is at best exceedingly short.—St. 
Nicholas Magazine, 
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** Reflections the Morning After ”’ ig the 
somewhat significant title of a pocket vol- 
ume of sayings lightly touched with cyni- 
cisms adapted to the present day. The 
author is Henry Lee Maeder, who indicates 
that the thoughts were never intended for 
Publication and were only written to re- 
lieve the mind from their pressure. They 
are, however, amusing exhibitions of shoot- 
ing folly as she files. The illustrations by 
the author are Suggestive. (Boston: H. M. 
Caldwell Company.) 

It is Scarcely possible to understand the 
underlying motives of the present war be- 
apan and Russia without a knowl- 
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Pouitre. 


A Giant Incubator. 
-jatest in the line of big incubators 
has been set UP at Rawsonville, N. Y., by 
W. Hall. Its capacity is 7500 eggs. It 
has atty compartments, each twenty-five 
: yes square, and each compartment has 
Fach tray holds seventy-five 





The 


inc 
two trays. 
* incubators are heated by oil lamps, 
put this one has a little stove to main- 
ome temperature at the required point. 
al water heater stands at one end of 
ichine; it is about three feet high and 
* pea coal. All the attention it re- 
* cig a shake and feeding of coal in the 
ng and evening, for it is so designed 
:s apparatus regulates the heat sent 
-ye incubator. A throttlearrangement 
_ otf the fire when it becomes too vigor- 
pening the cold-air draught at the 
time, and thus maintaining an even 
ae ee will take the place of 
about forty small machines, each heated 
bs - kerosene oil lamp. Each lamp re- 
*. 4 about ten minutes attention every 
+ aia and the oil consumed in the 
matching season cost about $150. The big 
J ator, with its 7500 eggs, does not re- 
coe as much attention each day to its 
eating apparatus as one of the lamps of 
the smaller machines, and the percentage 
of its hateh will be fully as large, if not 
greater, for the atmosphere of the place 
when the incubater is operated will be much 
purer than if forty oil lamps were burning 
there, and pure air is one of the essential 
things in securing a good hatch of eggs. 

in a hatching season, extending from 
March 1 to Aug. 1, this huge incubator will 
handle 52,500 eggs at least. If seventy-five 
per cent. hateh it will mean 39,375 young 
chickens. But so long as fertile eggs can 
be obtained this machine can be operated, 
and so the process of turning out young 
chickens at this wholesale rate may be ex- 
tended the year around. 





Hens Laying all Winter. 


\n announcement of interest to poultry 
men has just been made by Prof. W. R. 
Graham of Ontario Agricultural College. 
For many years warm winter houses for 
fowl] have been advocated, but the severity 
of the past few months has foiled all at- 
tempts to realize such conditions here. Con- 
trary to expectations, the hens have con- 
tinued to lay all winter, despite the cold 
weather. Mr. Graham allows his hens 
plenty of fresh air, even to leaving the 
doors open part of the day. When the 
water freezes he gives the hens snow. 

The hens are given exercise by throwing 
their grain among the straw, and thus com- 
pelling them to work for their livings. With 
this’ treatment the college poultry have 
given their best egg-producing record this 
year. H. G. BELL. 

Guelph, Ont. 

— — oo 
Food that Makes Eggs. 

The Massachusetts station has compared 
corn with wheat and corn with buck wheat, 
beef scraps or other animal feed constitut- 
ing a part of the ration in every case. AS 
regards corn and wheat, the results for sev- 
eral years have not been entirely consist- 
ent, though on the whole the egg yield on 
both grains has been satisfactory. In a 
comparison of corn and buck wheat, *‘ the 
egg yield has been rather small with the 
adyantage decidedly in favor of the corn. 

CORN AND WHEAT. 

In atest at the Utah station the egg yield 
on a wheat ration was better than on corn, 
though both grains were fairly satisfactory. 
Substituting sunflower seed for most of the 
corn did not materially affect the egg yield, 
though the cost of feed per dozen eggs was 
somewhat greater on the sunflower-seed 
ration. 

In Ontario, an important poultry region, 
where the winters in general are more 
severe than in.the United States, wheat, 
according to Prof. W. R. Graham of the 
Ontario Agricultural College, is the most 
popular feed. Corn, he states, is not used 
there to so great an extent as in the New 
England States, though he believes that its 
use is justified and might be profitably ex- 
tended. Owing to its high fuel value and 
fat-producing qualities, it is an important 
addition to winter rations. 

OATS AND OTHER CROPS. 

Oats should be a first-class food for poul- 
try; but, owing to the large percentage of 
hull, they are not relished by chickens, and 
for this reason they are somewhat indiges- 
tible. When ground, they are used pretty 
freely in mash food: also, the rolled and 
granulated oatmeals are used tor feeding 
young chicks. The ground oat, without the 
hull, is used extensively for fattening fowls. 
Barley, either whole or ground, is very 
good. It has rather too mach hull; bat 
otherwise it is a satisfactory food. It is 
considered by many to be next to wheat in 
point of value. Buckwheat is very popular 
as an egg producer in districts where it is 
grown extensively. It is somewhat like corn 
in its fattening properties, and, therefore, 
itis better for winter than summer use. 
Shorts and wheat bran are both used exten- 
sively in making mashes or soft foods. 
They are excellent foods to use in main- 
taining the health of the flock. 

WHOLE OR GROUND GRAIN. 
The relative merits of whole grain and of 


rou grain made into a mash have been 
Stulivl from time to time. The practice of 
Successful poultry raisers and the results of 
Lumerous tests show that to secure the best 
Tesuits the day’s rations should be made up 
of bork sorts of feed. In experiments at 
the \\st Virginia station better results 
Were ootained with both old and young 
fowls * when about one-third of the grain 
Tatlo vas fed ground and moistened than 
Whe of the grain was fed whole and 
‘cat'e’ in the litter.“ Seattering a portion 
Of the oo sround grain, however, has the ad- 
Yana. of compelling the hens totake exer- 


Cise 
What 
Slain. 
the V4. 
follow, 
and the 


fesse, 


i they need. Opinions differ some- 
' the proper time for feeding whole 
ithe mash. According to tests at 
whusetts station, the best results 
‘veding the mash in the morning 

ain at night. According to Pro- 

tham, it is more satisfactory to 
‘uash at night. 

‘ction to the former plan (he 
eo hat the hen is likely to become 
— ‘th food early in the morning, and 
day «, the roost for the rest of the 
comin. {8 usually followed by hens be- 
ine ‘tat, and the egg record becom- 
— but notwithstanding, many suc- 
Vantay poultrymen use this method to ad- 
= +o The objection to feeding the mash 
and na > that it beeomes quickly digested, 
it — bird has not sufficient food to last 
—Wę the long winter night; but this 
ole ° can be overcome by giving a little 

Srain after the mash at night. 

— WHEN TO FEED. 
tion eh criments at the West Virginia sta- 

© ¢& production was practically the 


feed th, 
The 
States 


same whether the mash was fed in the 
morning or at night. 

Some poultrymen feed their flocks twice 
a day and others three times. According to 
Professor Graham, three meals are more 
satisfactory. At the Ontario Agricultural 
College the fowls are given early in the 
morning half a handful each of whole grain 
buried in the litter which covers the poultry 
house floor, which must be searched for. 
At noon they receive about two handfuls of 
grain per dozen hens, which is scattered as 
before, and are also given all the roots 
(mangel-wurzels, sugar beets, or turnips) 
they can eat, either pulped or whole. Some- 
times cabbage takes the place of roots. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon during 
cold weather they are given a mash com- 
posed of equal parts of bran, shorts, oat 
chop and corn meal, to which about ten per 
cent. of animal meal has been added, or cut 
green bone or cooked meat. These feeds 
are thoroughly mixed together and then 
added to steeped clover, sufficient water 
being used for soaking the clover to moisten 
the grains. As regards amount, it is planned 
to wre the clover constitute about one- 
third the bulk of the ration. After the 
mash the hens are given alittle whole grain 
scattered in the litter. 

In a milder climate than that of Ontario 
less frequent feeding would probably give 
equally good results. 

ANIMAL FOOD, ETC. 


Different xinds of animal feed, such as 
meat, meal and cut green bone, have been 
compared at a number of stations, notably 
at the Massachusetts station and more re- 
cently at the West Virginia station, the 
general conclusion which may be fairly 
drawn from all the tests being that the 
more common materials of this kind are 
about equally satisfactory, provided they 
are of good quality. 

It was observed in atest at the Utah sta- 
tion that pullets fed dried blood asa part of 
the ration began to lay earlier than those 
given/none. In some cases this feed seemed 
to increase markedly the egg production, 
though in others the yearly egg yield was 
not materially affected by the addition of 
dried blood to the ration. 

Animal feed is usually regarded as essen- 
tial for poultry, especially for ducks, but a 
series of tests carried on at the New York 
State station indicates that the better re- 
sults obtained with rations containing ani- 
mal matter are due largely to the greater 
proportion of mineral matter which such 
rations contain and that equally good re- 
sults may be obtained with chickens by 
feeding a ration made up of vegetable feed- 
ing stuffs, provided mineral matter is added 
to the ration to take the place of that which 
is lacking in the vegetable feeding stuffs 
as compared with animal products. The 
lime and phosphates may be supplied in 
oyster shells and bone ash. It is considered 
best, however, in practice to use some ani- 
mal food. 


— 





Poultry in Light Supply. 

Report for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co.: “‘ The 
poultry market for the current week is in some- 
thing like the same condition it has been in for a 
number of weeks. The supply of poultry from 
points in New England is comparatively light, as 
is usually the case at this season of the year. 
About the only thing to come forward would be 
fowls, and at the present time farmers prefer to 
hold these back for laying purposes, in prefer- 
ence to dressing them and shipping them in for 
sale at this season of the year. What few fancy 
lots coming forward are meeting with ready sale 
and selling xt exceptionally good prices, say 15 
to 16 cents. A few very fancy large chickens, 
late summer and early fall hatch stock, are sell- 
ing on the market at splendid prices, 25 to 28 
cents a pound. Poultry raisers who are equipped 
to produce chickens of this kind are fortu- 
nate, as prices are very favcrable to the grower. 
There are also some small lots of fancy broilers, 
incubator stock, that is coming on to the market 
at the present time; this stock sells from 35 to 40 
cents. There will be no considerable quantity 
of poultry for the next two months from New 
England points, and the trade will have to rely 
almost entirely upon Western points for its sup- 
ply, which will be ample to meet all the de- 
mand. 

‘* Western poultry at the present time is show- 
ing up in fine shape; in fact, the Western shipper 
is getting up stock now, so that it compares quite 
favorably with the stock raised in and about 
New England, and the quotations on this are 
about as follows: Fowls very active at 14 cents; 
chickens, if soft meated and fine, from 16 to 18 
cents, coarse, staggy chickens 12 to 13 cents, old 
roosters 11 cents, choice, fresh-killed turkeys 18 
to 20 cents, old tom turkeys 17 cents, ducks from 
13 to 15 cents, geese 10 to 12 cents. We look for 
no special change in our market on any kind of 
poultry for the next ten days.” 

At New York supplies are light and holders 
fairly steady in their views, but demand exceed- 
ingly slow. Western caponsin large accumula- 
tion and very slow sale; receivers have been 
compelled to freeze a considerable surplus. Very 
few desirable fresh-killed turkeys, ducks or 
geese are arriving. Nearby poultry and squabs 
are nominally unchanged. Frozen poultry is 
quiet, but prime grades hold about steady. 


—⸗ w z 
Eggs Much Lower. 


The trading from store is fairly active, but the. 
feeling is unsettled, and the market is closing 
barely steady at the quotations. Advices indi- 
cate liberal supplies near at hand, but there is 
considerable uncertainty as to the effect of the 
recent heavy decline upon the demand, and the 
future course of values is uncertain. 

Reports from all parts of the country show 
rapid increases tn the product,and eggs are 
likely to be cheaper than the present prices, 
but dealers do not believe prices will grow to any 
extreme low limit during the season, because the 
demand for cold storage promises to be ex- 
tremely heavy. Sales for delivery in April aver- 
age from 16 to 18 cents,and it is generally expected 
that storage prices will hold pretty closely be- 
tween these figures. 


borticuitural. 


Apples Selling Well. 


The milder weather increased the movement 
of apples to and from the market centres, and 
trade has been considerably more active. Prices 
hold strong, showing even a rising tendency on 
some grades and varieties, which are becoming 
less abundant. 
Baldwins are, of course, in large supply in 
Boston market. They vary widely in price, the 
best being at this season from Maine and New 
York State, out of cold storage. Some of those 
from common storage, that have been carefully 
sorted and repacked, ranged pretty close to the 
best cold storage. Ordinary cellar-stored lots 
are not in prime condition and seldom reach $3 
per barrel. 
Russets are not offering to any extent as yet. 
Dealers ask $3.50 for the best, but report few 
sales. Later in the season in April, May and 
June, the Russets will have the market mostly 
to themselves, and ought to bring high prices, 
judging by the present outlook. 
Chicago dealers think favorably of the apple 
outlook, believing that a few weeks of good 
weather will increase shipments to supply the 
excellent demand reported in all sections. The 
demand from the South is reported especially 
‘ood. 
° One concern recently sold eight hundred bar- 
rels of Baldwins toa Southern shipper at $3 10 
per barrel in New York city. Pittsburg buyers 
are reported paying $3 and higher for New York 
State apples. Demand at New York continues 
active and market firm, with some extra fancy 
sligbtly higher than quoted. 











pears to be quite active in all sections, and it 
is hard to pick up No. 1 fruit anywhere less 
than $3 per barrel. Buyers have found consider- 





A. Miller & Co.: ** The demand for apples ap- | 








THE FAMOUS JERSEY COW, CROCUS. 
See descriptive article. 





able difficulty in forwarding shipments on ac- 
count of the scarcity of freight cars, and the dan- 
ger of injury from the severe weather. Apples in 
New York State are for the most part out of 
farmers’ hands, and controlled by dealers or 
storage men. The stock which the farmers kept 
in common storage is in excellent order, the cold 
weather having favored keeping them in such 
conditions. Quite a large proportion of th3 
stock is of Russets, and these are expected to 
bring good prices later in the season. The ex- 
port demand continues good, and any good, 
sound apples are likely to return good results, 
according to the present outlook. Ben Davis 
and other Western stock has been averaging 
about $4.50 at Liverpool.” 


— 
<> 


Orchard and Garden Chat. 

Apple growers everywhere may have to 
fall in line with the resolution adopted at 
the recent Apple Congress held in St. Louis, 
which favored the making of all apple bar- 
rels 173 inches in diameter at the head, with 
staves 284 inches in length, and the barrel 
to hold three bushels. Bushel boxes were 
recommended to be 114x114x20 inches on 
the inside. This makes a box containing 
2645 cubic inches, whereas the present box 
used for apples contains but 2150 cubic 
inches, approximately the legal bushel. The 
suggestion for boxes has its advantages, but 
for barrels the three-bushel size would re- 
semble the sugar barrels now sometimes 
used for fruit. These are heavy to handle, 
hard to store closely and generally unpopu- 
lar among commission wen. 


“The horticultural editor tried a few of 
the new vegetables last season, most of 
them varieties sent out from Vicks, the 
Rochester (N. Y.) seedsman. The Roches- 
ter beet is a good general-purpose kind, 
being of quick growth, good shape, color 
and uniformity required for market, and 
better in flavor than the standard market 
sorts. The Vicks’ Ideal cauliflower proved 
easily grown under ordinary care, but last 
year was not a hard year in which to grow 
this delicious and too little known vege- 
table. The Ideal has a medium-sized, solid 
head. The Earliest of All sweet corn is at 
least as early as any kind, and a little 
sweeter than most early varieties. The 
Giant Pera cucumber is & large kind, very 
crisp, nutty and delicious while young, but 
@ scanty bearer. 


The melons tested amuunted to nothing, 
on account of the season. The Daisy pea 
isa stocky, middle season kind, fine in flavor 
and a delight to a busy man, because it 
needs nu bush and has large pods that can 
be picked fast. The Charmer is a lat 
kind, requiring bush. It has large pods, 
bears well and is extra choice in flavor, 
The winter Luxury pumpkin is a superb 
cooking sort. The Earliana tomato is a 
very early kind, equal in quality and shape 
to many of the later varieties. The vine 
isless compact than the Dwarf Champion. 
In the floral line, the Invincible collection 
of sweet peas proved a great success, giv- 
ing a superabundance of scores of rich 
varieties, in bloom all through the season. 





After having sampled a Ben Davis apple, 
afruit grower of the Pacific coast thus re- 
lieved his mind at one of the horticultural 
meetings: ‘‘ The virtues of the Ben Davis 
apple are quickly enumerated. It is red, of 
fairsize and a good keeper. Beyond this 
nothing can be said in its favor. It takes 
rani: in deceptive appearance with the 
‘pound pear,’ and outranks in tastelessness 
the great, overgrown, pumpkin-like Gloria 
Mundi, which was a product of pioneer or- 
chards when apples were apples and no 
questions asked. It is unlike the turnip in 
that it grows upona tree, and unlike that 
most tasteless of all vegetables, the summer 
squash, in that the latter, by cooking and 
liberal seasoning, can be made palatable. 
Let us hope that the voice of horticulture 
will prevail against it,and that the trees 
that produce it will be uprooted from our 
commercial orchards. An apple that is not 
an apple, let the Ben Davis pass. It has 
long enough held its place in appledom by 
its good looks and its habit of drying up 
without decaying.”’ 


The section upon lime in Bulletin 169 of 
the New Jersey station, just now issued, is 
worth repeating: ‘‘ No insects like to rest 
on a whitewashed surface; scale and other 
sucking insects either cannot or will not 
puncture a lime coating ; while, if the wash 
is well put on, those that hide in crevices 
find these filled with disagreeable material 
and seek other quarters. Whitewash alone 
will not kill scale insects; but if it is ap- 
plied just before they hatch, the young may 
be sealed up and their setting prevented. 
Asadry powder its range of usefulness is 
greater. Air-slacked lime may be used as 
a carrier for arsenical poisons or for any 
of the materials applied with a blower. It 
isa fairly good killing agent when fresh, 
on soft, viscid slugs and other larvæ, and 
may be used to repel or drive insects 
like the striped cucumber beetle. Its most 
effeztive form is the dry hydrate, formed 
by slaking with just water enough to 
crumble it into a fine powder. This is 
still very caustic and fatal to the larve of 
asparagus beetles, slugs on currant, pear, 
plum, etc.,and any other larve having a 
moist surface. Every particle of the dry 
hydrate needs one more particle of water 
to change it to a form in which it is no 
longer caustic, and it gets that particle of 
water from any surface on which it is 
found; if this is a muist insect a hole is 
burut into it. So applications of this ma- 
terial are best made in the morning, while 
plants and insects are yet a little damp. 
The addition of a pint of crude carbolic 
acid to one hundred pounds of the dry- 
slaked lime gives it a faint reddish tint and 
is said to increase its value as a repellant. 
So one pint of turpentine to one bushel of 





lime, added wher slaked, makes it more | 


effective as a repellant for the striped melon 
beetle.”’ 


Of the 250,000 bushels of cranberries esti- 
mated to begrown in New Jersey yearly, 
about one-half are credited to Burlington 
County, and one-quarter of the whole 
amount to one township. The average net 
profit of the grower has been estimated at 
about $1 per bushel. The industry was 
started mostly by small growers who had 
bogs of from one to five acres. At present 
there are many large bogs all the way up to 
five hundred acres each. The total acreage 
is estimated at about ten thousand acres, 
and last-year’s crop was placed at four hun- 
dred thousand bushels, as compared ,with 
250,000 bushels, the usual estimate. This 
large yield accounts for the abundance of 
New Jersey berries and the low prices as 
soon as they begin to reach the market in 
full force. 








Current Happenings. 

The Industrial School for Crippled and 
Deformed Children is in need of thirty thou- 
sand dollars to free itself from debt and en- 
able it to start a fund fur running expenses, 
so that it may be able to move into its new 
building in a practically unembarrassed con- 
dition. The school has been running for 
nearly a decade and has never received any 
substantial endowment. President Francis 
J. Cotting of the school says that the insti- 
tution would be glad to have subscribers 
who would give it twenty-five cents apiece 
yearly, because small subscriptions count 
up amazingly, and he calls attention to the 
fact that people in Norway and Germany, 
who feel that they cannot give more, make 
annual subscriptions of five cents for similar 
schools. This isto remind the charitably 
disposed of all conditions that it is not 
necessary to make large contributions, and 
that even the widow’s mite is acceptable. 
A fair in aid of the school ia to be held in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Somerset on 
Thursday and Friday of next week. Noth- 
ing will be sold on shares this year, but 
there will be a profuse display of articles 
for both ornament and use, many of 
them the handiwork of the children 
of the school, und they will be offered 
at greatly varying prices so that all 
who visit the fair may bring away from 
it some reminder of a good deed. The 
tables will be in charge of Mrs. G. S. Mum- 
ford, Mrs. A. C. Burrage, Mrs. Philip Gard- 
ner, Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Mrs. James Jack- 
son, Mrs. H. P. King, Mrs. G. C. Lee, Jr., 
Mrs. C. A. Porter, Mrs. Thomas Rus- 
sell, Mrs. C. H. Taylor, Jr., Mrs. H. N. 
Richards, Mrs. Allen Curtis, Mrs. M. M. 
Kimball, Mrs. S. G. King, Mrs. C. E. 
Loud, Mrs. C. D. Turnbull, Miss Emily 
Williston, Mrs. G. H. Windeler, Mrs. 
P. S. Parker, Miss Barnes, Mrs. C. S., 
Houghton, Mrs. J. D. Colt, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Crane, Mrs. H. S. Johnson, Mrs. 
G. M. Lane, Mrs. E. P. Saltonstaii, Mrs. P. 
L. Saltonstall, Mrs. W. A. Gaston, Mrs. 
Gordon Abbott, Mrs. S. H. Bennett, Mrs. E. 
D. Jordan, Mrs. Guy Lowell, Mrs. G. M. 
Morgan, Mrs. E. P. Motley, Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. I. R. Thomas, Mrs. Augus- 
tus Thorndike, Mrs. T. C. Thacher, 
Mrs. S. P. Bremer, Mrs. T. G. Bremer, 
Mrs. Lester Leland, Mrs. A. L. Rotch, 
Mrs. B. C. Weld, Mrs. F. S. Whit- 
well, Mrs. Harcourt Amory, Mrs. A. M. 
Sturgis, Mrs. W. M. Conant, Mrs. A. L. 
Daniels, Mrs. F. C. Lowell, Mrs. R. F. 
O’Neil, Miss Waters, Mrs. L. C. Fenno, Mrs. 
E. S. Draper, Mrs. R. S. Bradley, Miss Mar- 
garet Nelson, Mrs. G. T. Rice, Jr., Mrs. F. 
S. Sherburne, Mrs.S.V.R. Thayer, Jr., Mrs. 
S. R. Anthony, Mrs. W. L. Allen, Mrs. Clif- 
ford Brigham, Mrs. C. C. Converse, Mrs. G. 
U. Crocker, Mrs. Gorham Hubbard, Miss B. 
A. Putnam, Mrs. D. K. Snow, Miss A. 
G. Thayer, Mrs. H. F. Bigelow, Mrs. 
Prescott Bigelow, Miss A. E. Storrs, Mrs. 
William Appleton, Jr., Mra. T. F. Edmands, 
Mrs. J. G. Minot, Mrs. F. W. Thayer, Mrs. 
F. S. Watson, Mrs. C. B. Denny, Miss 
Katharine Homans, Mrs. H. G. O. Colby, 
Mrs. C. E. Cotting, Miss L. H. Newell, Mrs. 
Henry Bradlee, Miss Getzendanner, Miss 
Madeleine Boardman. The fair will be under 
the direction of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the school organization: Mrs. E. 
H. Bradford, chairman, and Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, secretary. Mr. J. Grafton Minot 
will act as treasurer, and gifts of money 
may be sent to him at 1106 Tremont build- 
ing, while Mrs. Churchill, 7 West Cedar 
street, and Mrs. Bradford, 249 Beacon street, 
will receive articles contributed for sale. A 
description of the school and its work was 
published in these columns some time ago. 
It is certainly one of our most deserving 
charities, and it is to be hoped that the pro- 
ceeds of the fair will go far toward raising 
the $30,000 so urgently needed to make self- 
supporting citizens of children to whom 
nature or accident has been unkind. 

The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor has appro- 
priated $15,000 to be used for a seaside re 
sort for children under fifteen years of age 
who are suffering from non-pulmonary 
forms of tuberculosis. This will be the first 
seashore hospital solely for the benefit of 
tuberenlosis children ever opened in the 
United States. Many experts are of the 
opinion that sea air is more beneficial for 
non-pulmonary forms of tuberculosis than 
that further inland. 

The contributions to the Red Cross fund, 
started by the Japanese colony in New 
York, have been liberal thus far, from 
Americans as well as from the Japanese, 
and Boston, Chicago and other large cities 
have been heard from with a statement of 
generous responses to the appeal for as 
sistance. The Red Cross subscription in 
New York during the early part of this 





week amounted to $25,000; the largest con- 
tribution, $1000, came from F. Kitamurvi, 





und $100 was the highes individual amount 
from sympath'zing Americans. Minister 
Takahiva has sent word from Washington 
that he cannot avoept the services of Ameri- 
can nurses for the Japanese army unless 
they go independent of official aid. He 
says he has no authority from his govern- 
ment to send any nurses from this country 
to Japan, where there are already many 
Japanese nurses in the Red Cross service. 
He expressed his gratitude to the volunteer 
nurses, and said he was sorry to refuse their 
assistance. 

One of the pleasantest things that are said 
about the late Senator Hanna is that he was 
the unfailing friend of the poor and the op- 
pressed, and that amid all the cares of his 
business and official life he did not forget 
the struggling who, without his natural 
ability, were suffering from their lack of 
capacity to enter into aetive competition 
with the strong ones of the world. He was 
& masterful man, intensely practical, but 
under a somewhat abrupt manner he had a 
warm heart and an earnest desire to help 
the poor that we always have with us as a 
reminder that we are mortal and that our 
strength is not unfa ling, bat subject to ac- 
cident, sickness and death. The amount of 
Mr. Hanna’s charities will probably never 
be fully known, but that he was compassion- 
ate to the weak is undoubted. The New 
York Mail and Express says that when 
he was asked at the Waldorf during his 
last visit there if he would be a candi- 
date for the Presidency, he answered: 
“I’m more concerned just now about 
the way things are going in the in- 
dustrial world. One of my partners has 
just told me that concerns in which we are 
interested would have to lay off about fif- 
teen thousand men this winter. Just think 
of that! It’s going to be a hard winter, 
too, I believe, and how that army of un- 
employed will live through it Ido not know. 
l am going down town tomorrow and see 
if I can’t stir things up so that we can get 
enough orders to keep the men going part 
of the time at least.”” Not many men in 
public life would have failed to improve the 
opportunity that was offered him to be in 
line for securing a nomination that might 
make him the first man in the republic, 
but he seemed to have put it aside, as one 
that might prevent him from serving his 
country more efficiently in other fields. He 
was one of the people and he loved the 
people. When it was intimated that he was 
delaying the call of the Republican conven- 
tion in order to further his own interests, he 
replied: ‘* That’s an insult, and I don’t in- 
tend to stand it. I never fight unfairly. If 
I wanted the nomination I would say so and 
go in for an up-and-down struggle for it. 
Let the best man win, but win fairly.” 
There is the whole character of the man in 
a nutshell—an American citizen of the 
Abraham Lincoln type. 


The Saunterer. 


Few people consider it wrong to take the 
first umbrella that comes to hand in a pub- 
licrack, no matter how valuable it may be. 
One of my acquaintances lost an elegant 
silk umbrella with a valuable ornamental 
handle, last month. It was a Christmas gift 
from his wife, and the conveyer, taker, pur- 
loiner, what you will, left an old cotton one 
in its place. The heavens were open, so the 
loser was obliged to take the dilapidated 
rain protector to shield him from the wet, 
and though he is a charitable, moral man, I 
am afraid he uttered curses, not loud, but 
deep, and did not pray for the sinner. But, 
though he failed to act the ideal Christian’s 
part, fate befriended him. Last week he 
was in New York, and ina hotel, standing 
beside a man at the clerk’s desk, was an 
umbrella. It belonged to my friend. He 
knew it by a monogram upon it, and he 
quietly took possession of it without saying 
a word, and speedily mounted the steps of 
an uptown car. Now he wishes that um- 
brella eould speak and tell its experiences 
since he parted with it. He thinks sucha 
narration would be more interesting than 
Douglas Jerrold’s tale of « feather. 

A legal luminary, who is as witty as he is 
able, has a fine cat of the masculine gender 
of which he is very fond. Hewas stroking 
this pet that had leaped into his lap the 
other day, when aclient entered and said: 

‘* What do you call puss? ”’ 

**Well,’”’ was the reply, ‘‘1 call him Ha- 
bendum because he is to have and to hold.”’ 

** That remark, apparently, is not a lapsus 
lingue,’’ returned the caller as he dodged 
a flying law book that was flung at him in 
punishment for his far-fetched pun. 


Speaking of puns, I was in a barber’s shop 
a short time ago, when & man was writhing 
under the scraping of a dull razor in the 
hand of an evident apprentice. I looked 
at this novice for a minute or two, and then 
said in the language of Hamlet: 

** Then saw you not his face.’’ 

Thetyro looked as bewildered as if he 
had seen the ghost of the Prince of Den- 
mark’s father, and when he cried ‘‘ next ”’ 
I did not take his chair, but waited for his 
master because I knew he would not re- 
move my entire facial cuticle. 

In a restaurant, yesterday, a fellow who 
sat opposite me was eating a plate of beans, 
and after he had consumed the bread that 
came with his order, he reached over and 
took the staff of life that accompanied my 





‘rump steak. Not content with this, he 


took my dish of potatoes and made way 
with it at short notice. Then he re- 
moved from his pocket a small paper bag, 
and filling it with lump-sugar from the bowl 
on the table, departed. I was so aston- 
ished at his impudence that I made no re- 
monstrance, but I subsequently learned 
that he paid his check with a card bearing 
the legend: ‘* Are you a Christian? ” 

The cashier, too, was so taken aback with 
the man’s colossal “cheek ” that he failed 
to cry out before the queer customer had 
disappeared in the crowd around the bulle- 
tin boards. 

The plumbers are not grumbling over the 
old-fashioned winter, for it has made their 
business unusually remuterative, and their 
pipe dreams have been far more profitable 
than those induced by the opium-cooking 


Chinamen. One landlord has put up on the 
corner of a tenement block : 

“* Tarned over to the plumber to pay his 
bills.” 

The fish that the hens lay are so dear 
that they have been ruled out of the Lenten 
bill-of-fare in many households where the 
penitential season is rigidly observed. The 
other night a wag brought home to his 
mother’s table a bottle of egg-nog, and put- 
ting it down, solemnly remarked: 

“When: that beverage was concocted, 
eggs were a shilling a dozen. Can’t you 
make a few omelettes out of it—rum om- 
elettes, don’t you know.” 





—tThe Massachusetts fruit growers held a 
meeting Tuesday, March 1,in Damon Hall, Mar- 
ket square, Amesbury, Mass. The general sub- 
ject of fruit culture was taken up. Prof. F. 
W. Rane of the New Hampshire Agricultural 
College spoke inthe forenoon at ten. Prof. 8. T. 
Maynard, furmerly professor of horticulture at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, spoke in 
the afternoon at one-thircy. . 

—A farmer near Hartland, Vt., had a Hol- 
stein calf born on Fab. 11 and sold on Feb. 14 
which weighed 116 pounds. 

——The Bureau of Commerce and Labor has 
published a table showing the divi-ion of the 
world’s merchant marine among the several 
nations. Great Britain has 5929 steamers of one 
hundred tons and over, Germany 1193 and the 
United States 846. The gross tonnage of these 
vessels are: Great Britain, 13,966,972 tons; Ger- 
many, 2,767,463, and the United States 1,610,466. 

——The test, which is to be conducted in the 
model dairy on the World’s Fair grounds, is to 
demonstrate the dairy value of the different 
cattle. It was decided to begin the butter test 
May 16, and to continue it 120 days. This istobe 
followed by a cheese test, which will continue for 
fifteen days. 

——The Deerfield River Logging Company of 
Somerset, Vt., is getting out twenty million feet 
of logs this winter and is piling them on the ice 
so that they will be floated down the Deerfield 
river to the Mountain Mills at Wilmington this 
spring. At one camp the logs are piled 320 feet 
high for a distance of a quarter of a mile, and the 
pile is rapidly increasing. 

— Exports of manufactures in January and 
in the seven months ending with January show 
a larger total than ever before in the same por- 
tions of the year. For the month of J anuary they 
amounted to $38,213,352, while the highest Janu- 
ary record on any former occasion was that of 
1900, when they were $35,586,940. For the seven 
munths ending with January they amount to 
$250,214,936, and the highest record for that seven 
months period in any preceding year was that 
ending with January, 1901, when the total was 
$239,564,064. Thus the total for January is $2,500,- 
000 in excess of any preceding January, and for 
the seven months ending with January is about 
$11,000,000 more than in any preceding seven 
months ending with January. These figures are 
shown by an analysis of the January exports 
just prepared by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor through its bureau of statistics. 

——The Panama Canal Treaty, having been 
ratified by the Senate, the preliminary work has 
already been commenced by members of the 
commission. 











Extract of Smoke 






e ou ade 
Delicious flavor. Cleaner, cheaper. No 
okeLouse needed. Send for c: * 


E. KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are: 
subject to can be cured by thie 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Mlustratea, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 











chapters on The Origin, How to 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, ceding s 
ating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Hench, 





q and sleep; in f: everythi 
ut them. 6% thirty-five nalf-tone ——— 
from life. “ My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
= —— m Frisoner,Her Wants kupplied,” 
4 e to Cats,“ A Cat 


meless Cat,” 
Hospital Cat,” are al} 
es. The volume, aside from be’ 
excellent. tise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
Kk. obert Kent es. 
* No autaor could be more justified in 8) op 
topic, as one having author than 
Mr. James ir ap in; expositor of thes 


pearing as an pon 
ra, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill,care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and gene 
care, it be in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ant- 
"= Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders Of Angoras will find this book interesting 
v ae Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
fateresting and instru.tive in this book.”—Schood 
Education, Minneapolis. 

seems to us abook which those who are fond os 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Boston. 

“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
Angore and othe: cats. It is tastefully bound and 
full tr .”’— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, ex: enter- 

full of facts, beautifully illus r— Ameri- 
ca » Boston, Mass. f 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
BSR Wachinvio: Street, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page [Illustrated Beek, T 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 
able Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make a yeas 
Keeping Boul * Poul Yards 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubatorss 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLouUGH- 


% WALNUT COMPARY, 
Bex 3354, Besten, Mase. 


























ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? © 





Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 





Ceoeeeeeeeeeeooeeee 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food, it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them we)l and strong. It is a substance to be 
mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas ? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


If your druggist or dealer hasn’t 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, EOSION, MASS 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Even the poet should be satisfied with 
thirty-odd visitations of the beautiful snow 
in one season. 


A man in the West, who has lost his iden- 
tity, believes that he is a literary man. This 
is an easy guess nowadays. 

— 

Who would have imagined that a gentle 
Massachusetts woman could ever have been 
fined $25for not feeding her cows? But 
perhaps she was angry with them. 














Alderman Curley’s statement that he 
has no intention of giving up his seut 
looks like an unnecessary waste of breath 
in explaining the obvious. 

Lord Francis Hope, so we learn from Lon- 
don, has been quietly married. Doubtless 
his lordship joins with the rest of us in 
praying that he may stay so. 

>< 

We sincerely trust that this story from 
Lynn of a big St. Bernard dog acting as 
accessory in local burglaries is nothing 
more than a canard on the canine. 


— 











—— 


Mr. Mansfield’s enemies will probably 
point out that his present success in “Ivan 
the Terrible’? again suggests the impor- 
tance of playing a congenial part. 


a> 


The man who can make high-priced land 
pay a good dividend on the investment isa 
business farmer. Better returns could be 
made on less land if it were properly 


handled. 

It behvoves Boston to keep a watchful 
eye lest this emphasis of the dirt and pov- 
erty of Seoul may lead to a demand for 
benevolent assimilation by the United 
States. 





— 
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Members of organized labor in New York 
have been ordered to avoid all non-union 
whiskey. Prohibition societies will doubt- 
less agree that this is a step in the right 
direction. 








Is the ‘Fighting Eighth ”’ eventually 
going to follow in the warring footsteps 
of the Kilkenny Cats? The disbanding 
of Company L of Lawrence suggests some 
such possibility. 
><> —__——__ 

A Yale professor is said to have invented 
amachine to save wear and tear on the 
brain; but alas, even Harvard is still as 
far away as ever from inventing a machine 
to furnish the brain. 

DEAS ET es ee 

Students of present conditions are re- 
spectfully asked whether the recent mar- 
riage of Mr. Lin Yon (Chinese) to Miss 
McLaren (colored) does not offer a possible 
solution of two vexed problems? 


2 
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It is hardly to be imagined that the young 
men who recently broke into the Harvard 
Library expected to arouse so much indig- 
nation in the whole under-graduate body. 
That is the one good thing to be said for 
their exploit. 











The effect of a hard winter depends 
greatly on the method of keeping warm. 
Sitting by the stove in the grocery store or 
dosing with hot drops are both trying to the 
health and not helpful to the pocket. The 
barn and workshop never seem cold to the 
busy man. 


— 
>> 





Who, we wonder, is the crafty Russian 
emissary responsible for these presumably 
picturesque and sympathetic descriptions 
of the life of Japanese women? From the 
Boston pointof view the descriptions are 
hardly likely to increase romantic .interest 
in the “ brave little Japanese soldier.”’ 

Judging from present enthusiasm in the 
West the coming reunion of Tech graduates 
is going to bea red-letter function; what is 
more, it seems likely to prove that regular 
college commencements—spreads, oldest liv- 
ing graduates, pretty girls and tender, use- 
ful freshmen—can be carried out right in 
the heart of Boston. 


> 
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To the plain, unartistic visitor one of 
the most remarkable things about the 
Whistler picturesis the apparent twink- 
ling of distant lightsin the night scenes. 
The spectator knows that they don’t actu- 
ally twinkle; and for that very reason the 
cheerful way in which they seem to come 
and go, like real lights distantly visible 
over real water, is all the more interesting. 


>> 
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The present boom in the wheat markets 
is the greatest for many years. It recalls 
the famous May rise of 1867, when the 
price went up to $2.86 per bushel, or of the 
advance to $1.86jduring the early part of the 
French-German war. So recedtly as 1898 
the figures were advanced to $1.85, but only 
for a short time, as a result of the Leiter 
speculative corner. The present boom isa 
result of fears that further war complica- 
tions may occur, creating a big demand for 
grain to feed the armies. 

Farmers as a class are slow to realize the 
benefit of advertising. Many a farm owner 
has paid agents hundreds of dollars to sell 
the farm, when a tenth part of the money 
spent in advertising in farm papers would 
have secured the same result. The agent 
himself has probably secured the buyer 
simply by advertising. So with pure-bred 
stock and poultry. The farmer allows the 
fancier to pick up his stock at a low price 
when advertising would place the grower in 
direct communication with the buyers who 
for the most part would just as soon buy of 
the grower as of any oneelse. In all farm 
products the gap is too great between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Not enough push and 
advertising and too many speculators and 
middlemen. 
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Farming is a great deal more than a matter 
of choice; it is a question of training and 
aptitude. Nobody would expecta gang of 
farm laborers to go into a vacant cutlery 
show and turn out good knives and table- 
ware. Yet the mechanic who has done 
nothing but grind and finish knives all his 
life is quite likely to talk as if a farm were 
all he needed to become an expert farmer. 
His first attempt to milkacow or swinga 
scythe would show him a thing or two, not 
to mention such tasks as laying a drain, 
budding a fruit tree, tending a sick animal, 
or even to plow a straight furrow in the 
field. The man who has picked up a lot of 
general knowledge about farming by read- 
ing books and papers is apt to forget that 
most of the work consists of details that can 
be learned only by experience. The learn- 
ing is possible owing to the neighborly 
kindness of most farmers and to the fact 
that there is no farmers’ ‘union’ to limit 





‘beginners and exclude vutsiders. 
study, good sense and energy will also, as in 
other occupations, rapidly make up for 
lack of early training. But the point is that 
nobody should expect to become a farmer 
all at once. Fora beginner to buy a large 
farm with an established business is to 
merit almost certain disappointment if capi- 
tal is limited. 


a 
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Governor Batchelder of New Hampshire is 
out with a circular in which, as lecturer of 
the National Grange, he urges farmers to 
write to their member of Congress in favor 
of the good roads bill. He declares: ‘I 
was chagrined during the fight waged to 
secure the passage of the present oleomar- 
garine law to beinformed by a congressman 
who voted for the bill that he received more 
le:ters from the rural towns io his district 
against the bill than he did in favor of it, 
when he knew not one person in a hun dred 
was against the bill. The one person had 
been active, while the hundred had been 
inactive. There are comparatively no 
people against the Grange good roads bill, 
and we want to convince our legislators 
that there are millions of people in favor of 
it. Write them at once and give those who 
are in favor of the bill evidence of support, 
and convince the skeptical members, if any 
there are, that we are dead in earnest in 
this matter.”’ One reason why more of 
those interested do not write is that they 
often do not know the name of their con- 
gressman or even the number of their con- 
gressional district. In such cases the first 
step is to ask some local politician or the 
postmaster, or to apply to the congressional 
directory, Washington, D. C., for the re- 
quired address, after which the farmer will 
be prepared to keep in touch with his rep- 
resentative and senators. A little time and 
postage thus employed is good public ser- 
vice for all concerned. 
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The Jersey as a Farm Breed. 


In reply to the question of the Pennsyl- 
vania farmer as to which breed of cows is 
the best for the farmer, I will say that it 
depends entirely upon what the farmer 
wants tv produce. If he wants to produce 
quarts of milk without reference to qual- 
ity, of course he will buy Holsteins; if he 
wants to produce milk that he can dispose 
of to feed babies under six months otd, he 
will use Ayrshires; if he wants to make 
the yellowest butter that can be produced 
without any coloring, regardless of texture, 
he will use Guernseys; if he wants to pro- 
duce the very largest quantity of butter of 
the richest flavor, and of as deep a color as 
he can get, without coloring, and have his 
customers believe there is no coloring in it, 
he will use Jerseys. 

In fact, the Jerseys will produce more 
butter on the same feed, and have the rich- 
est flavor, of any cows living, in my judg- 
ment, after having bred them very largely 
for thirty years, and had more or less of 
them for fifty years. For a man who keeps 
cows to supply his family only, selling what 
little surplus of milk and butter he has, the 
Jersey would be chosen every time if he 
has tried all kinds and critically studied 
their product. But there are various fam- 
ilies of Jerseys. 

Before the American Jersey Club pub- 
lished any tests whatever, 1 collected sev- 
eral hundred tests and published them in 
1884, together with the quantity of feed 
consumed. My investigations showed that 
the Leclair-Stevens cows took 119 points of 
feed, Signal family 117, Landseer-Dazzle 
family 905, Cceur De Lion 90, St. Stephens 
90 (The St. Stephens family are the cows 
imported by Romeo H. Stephens & Bro. 
of Canada, upon which the Leclair importa- 
tions were crossed, which are now known 
as the ‘St. Lambert family.”?) St. Lam- 
bert family 864 points of feed, Coomassie 
family 774, Rajah family 77, Jupiter-Alphea- 
Rioter 73, Leclair (which includes Mar- 
joram, Matilda and Stoke Pogis first, sec- 
ond, third, fifth) 68, Victor family (out of 
which Jersey Belle of Scituate came) 68. 

To state the disparity in the feed rations 
required for a pound of butter by the vari- 
ous families of Jerseys, in percentages, the 
family that took the least as compared with 
the family that took the most feed fora 
pound of butter,—the smallest family took 
fifty-six per cent. of the grain feed, as com- 
pared with the family that took the largest 
grain ration, the next sixty-one per cent., 
the next sixty-five per cent., the next sev- 
enty-six per cent., and so on. The impor- 
tance of selecting a proper family to breed 
from isshown by the results of the investi- 
gations herein given, made by me some 
twenty years ago. 

If persons want a cow simply for a family 
cow and don’t propose to breed her, they 
want a thoroughbred Jersey, or as close to 
it as they can for the least money; but if 
they wish to keep the progeny of the cow, 
they cannot be too careful of thefamily out 
of which they select the cow. 

=> 


Limiting Public Advertising. 


Those worthy individuals who are always 
writing to the press concerning advertising 
abuses could not do better than read care- 
fully and digest thoroughly the admirable 
article on this subject which Mr. Charles 
Mulford Robinson has contributed to the 











In the first place the article makes it pleas- 
antly plain that advertising abuses encroach 
far more often on esthetic than on moral 
ideals. One reason for this lies in the fact 
that the esthetic standard of the community 
is much less definite and concurrent than 
the moral. Moreover, people are quick to 
resent what shocks them and slow to formu- 
late protests against what merely repels or 
annoys them. 

Mr. Robinson points out, however, that it 
is by no means through the boycott that 
public opinion can effectively be brought 
to bear upon objectionable advertisements. 
**If the goods offensively advertised were 
not so often the very best goods of their 
class, and if, through the very aggressive- 
ness of their advertisement their names did 
not stick in the mind when the article of 
modest announcement has been forgotten, 
there might be a chance for the proposed 
boycott to succeed,” he writes. “ But now 
all the weight of psychologyandthe force 
of our poor sheep-like human nature are 
against it.’’ 

Yet we are not on this account to give up 
the fight. Rather must we in every possible 
way acquaint ourselves with practicable 
methods of correcting the abuse. The 
abusers themselves, it is interesting to note, 
have taken steps to check the desecration of 
natural scenery. Every member of the As- 
sociated Billposters of the United States and 
Canada is bound to frown upon the practice 
of painting signs upon rocks and other nat- 
ural objects in picturesque landscapes. 

Of course, they do not extend their objec- 
tion to boardings for posters and paintings 
in front of the natural object. But inasmuch 
as several railroads have taken steps to shut 
out possible extensions of this abuse, the 
traveler is every day saved much. The 
Boston & Albany road has accomplished its. 
end in the suburbs of Boston by planting 
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screens of shrubs or a hedge at the top of 
the cut. 

: Yet the greatest degree of help will come, 
of course, from a public opinion, which rec- 
ognizes that for a farmer to sell billboard 
space anywhere on his premises is a sign 
of poverty and degeneration. The day 
when it shall be said that the American 
agriculturist earns more from his crop of 
posters than from anything else he raises 
is probably not far distant, if public opin- 
ion will only condemn strongly enough 
the old-time tendency to prostitute scenic 
charmé for the sake of a certain number of 
dollars per year. Such a tax on posters as 
is provided by law in France and Belgium 
and has just been proposed in England 
would, however, go further, in all proba- 
bility, than any other measure to check the 
abuse of public advertising. 

Two winters ago such a bill was actually 
introduced into the |New York legislature 
and received influential backing, the sug- 
gested tax being one cent per two square 
feet, measuring the greatest length by the 
greatest width. The bill was opposed by the 
labor and other interests and failed to pass. 
But its mere introduction, as Mr. Robinson 
remarks, was “ not a little significant.’’; 





The Chitd’s Right to Good Foed. 

The extraordinary (?) doctrine that every 
child has a natural right to be fed either by 
its parents or by the State, and that this 
right must be actively upheld, is .said to be 
causing a good deal of sensation near Leeds, 
England. This idea, which at first blush 
certainly seems sufficiently humane and ra- 
tional, has been promulgated by Dr. Wil- 
liam Hall, a retired medical man, but in- 
stead of meeting with the praise and en- 
couragement one would think it sure to 
evoke, it has encountered a great deal of 
opposition. 

“The clergy,” Dr. Hall declared in a re- 
cent talk on the subject, ‘‘say that my 
scheme of feeding the children is against 
political economy ; but thac their souls must 
be attended to. The school-masters, on the 
other hand, contend that the mind must be 
developed.’’ The gentleman himself, how- 
ever, very sensibly maintains that it is little 
if any use to teach children about their 
souls, or to attempt to train their minds if 
they have deticient physical frames and lack 
proper nouris)ment. 

Some twelve months ago he induced the 
sanitary commission of the Leeds City Cor- 
poration to vote five hundred pounds for the 
establishment of a depot for supplying milk 
for poor children, and that scheme is in 
course of being carried out. During the 
twelve months since its enactment the 
philanthropic physician has been investi- 
gating the home feeding of Jewish and Gen- 
tile school children, tabulating the results. 
His statistics show that while in a ‘* good- 
district ’’ Gentile school the average weight 
atten years of ages 60.33 pounds, in the 
** poor-district ’’ Jewish school the average 
weight at the same age is sixty-four pounds. 
Even the poorest Jewish children, in other 
words, are better fed than average Gentile 
children of laboring folk. In Boston, we 
take it, pretty much the same results would 
be obtained from similar tabulation. 

But, we are glad to say, nu such opposi- 
tion would be made in this city to the ex- 
periment of giving poor school children, 
who need such nutriment, new milk anda 
bun every day. In many of our kindergar- 
tens—notably in that of St. Stephen’s 
Church, on Florence street--the practice of 
supplying pure milk every day to the poor 
little children who attend the school is 
eagerly supported. For Dr. Hall’s idea 
** that every child should be fed by its par- 
ents or by the State, if only to prevent the 
misery and the vice which are otherwise 
sure to occur in the rising generation ” is 
there little short of an evangel. 

A Proposed Disposition of the Frank- 
lin Fund. 


‘Before passing on to our readers Mr. 
Charles F. Pidgin’s interesting reeommend- 
ation that the accumulated Franklin fund 
be used for a People’s Palace, it seems 
worth while to give a synopsis of the will 
in which the Great American Philosopher 
provided for the artisans and apprentices in 
which he was all his life so interested. ‘I 
have considered,’’ the document read, ‘* that 
among artisans good apprentices are most 
likely to make good citizens, and having 
myself been bred to a manual art,—printing 
in my native town,—and afterward assisted 
to set up my business in Philadelphia by 
kind loans of money from two friends here, 
which was the foundation of my fortune, 
and of all the utility in life that may be 
ascribed to me, I wish to be useful even 
after my death if possible, in forming and 
advancing other young men that may be 
serviceable to their country in both those 
towns. To this end, I devote two thousand 
pounds sterling, of which 1 give one thou- 
sand thereof to theinhabitants of the town 
of Boston in Massachusetts, and the other 
thousand to the inhabitants of the city of 
Philadelphia, in trust, to and for the uses, 





intents and purposes hereinufter mentioned 





and declared.’” Whereupon follows a de- 
scription of the fashion in which ** young 
married artificers ’”’ be assisted in setting up 
their business. 

To go into the details of the plan would 
take too much space and is not necessary. 
Suffice it, therefore, merely to say that the 
plan as outlined by Franklin was intended 
to benefit honest, skilled mechanics, a class 
of men-which he had always loved and for 
which he entertained the most profound 
respect. Thisintention has not yet been met. 
Since this sum of money has become avail- 
able, there have been, to be sure, numer- 
ous suggestions concerning its disposition, 
but no one of them all, it seems to us, comes 
more nearly into the scope of the implied 
wishes of Franklin than the People’s Palace 
scheme, for which Mr. Pidgin is sponsor, 
and which he has described at some length 
in the current issue of the Massachusetts 
Labor Bulletin. It does not require a great 
stretch of the terms of the will to interpret 
the clauses as providing for just such a huge 
public building as a Palace for the People 
suggests. 

As early az 1720 it was Franklin’s clearly- 
stated idea that ‘‘the means for the true 
prosperity of America were in the traders, 
artificers, laborers and manufacturers of 
the land; that the fundamental notion in 
economics was that labor was the measure 
and creator of wealth.’? And Franklin was, 
of course, the most level-headed American 
of his time, the man of whom it has been 
truly said that nations prospered by adher- 
ing to his principles, and that the general 
welfare has reached a higher level because 
he lived. 

That such a People’s Palace as he may be 
held to have desired is pleaded for by Mr. 
Pidgin is not impossible of realization, has 
already been proven in England, where, in 
the year 1841, Mr. J. T. Barber Beaumont 
left a legacy of about sixty-five thousand 
dollars, with the object of providing, to use 
his own terms, *‘ Intellectual Improvement 
and Rational Recreation and Amusement 
for the People Living at the East End of 
London.”’ This small amount was allowed 
to accumulate in the hands of the trustees 
until 1884, when an additional sum was real- 
ized. 1n 1885 more money was raised for the 
interesting object described, and eventually 
several hundred thousand dollars was got- 
ten together, the most important contribu- 
tion coming from the Drapers’ Company 
which gave a really munificent sum to es- 
tablish in connection with the Institution 
technical schools where workingmen and 
women might be taught practical science. 

The aims of the People’s Palace, as then 
announced, were to create an institution in 
which any student might be able to follow 
up his education by means of technical and 
trades’ schools, reading-rooms and libraries 
—in fact, that the Palace might become the 
University of East London. But the pro- 
moters were far too wise to provide educa- 
tional facilities only. A winter garden, a 
concert hall, a recreation ground, gymna- 
sinms and swimming baths for both sexes, 
are also here. 

Thus there is today in the most densely 
populated part of the whole world, a plant 
where during the day and evening all kinds 
of free lessons and lectures on nearly every 
subject useful to man, are provided, and 
where social intercourse is healthily stimu- 
lated as well. Particularly interesting to 
us as according an analogy to the scheme 
for which Franklin contended, are, how- 
ever, the trade classes connected with the 
People’s Palace. Here the idea is to enable 
students to improve themselves along the 
lines of work for which they have shown 
themselves fitted. Too much praise could 
scarcely be given to this,—the industrial 
part of the institution,—while to learn of 
the allied lawn-tennis sections, the dances, 
the gardens and the oratorio choirs is to be 
greatly impressed as well by the social 
value of its work. ‘ 

Now, of course, there is nothing at all 
chimerical in the thought of such a People’s 
Palace for Boston. Down on Harrison 
avenue the Neighborhood Town Hall of the 
South End House is already filling a similar 
need in kindred directions. And the Sal- 
vation Army is at the present tims engaged 
in collecting a large sum of money (two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, we believe), for the 
erection of a five-story building which is to 
contain ample accommodation for the home- 
less as well as a library, a reading-room, a 
swimming tank, a cafe, a public hall, a free 
labor exchange, a free dispensary and a 
co-operative store. That people believe in 
this People’s Palace is proven by the con- 
tributions which Colonel Evans of the Army 
is all the time receiving. And, inasmuch 
as it is very generally recognized that the 
Salvation Army can work with the laboring 
classes far more successfully than any 
other organization, the suggestion that the 
accumulated funds Franklin left so long 
ago might very well be given—under proper 
conditions, of course—to this grand Society 
for the Amelioration of Human Misery 
strikes us as both feasible and good. 
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A Word in Regard to the Bachelor 

Golamns have deen written in every 
twelve months for the past five years, rec- 
ommending the freedom, the charm, the 
general desirability of the “ bachelor girl ” 
mode of life. The illustrated papers find 
the subject a particular alluring one for 
their Sunday issues, and the girl has, uc- 
cordingly,been photographed in every phase 
of her life, from the prosaic oiling of her 
hard-wood floor or the unpicturesque mak- 
ing of her narrow couch bed to the recep- 
tion, in gorgeous attire, of her friends and 
her subsequent entertainment of them with 
chafing-dish messes or cocktails. To many 
agirl in a quiet home the exploitation of 
this. mode of life has offered very real 
temptation. It all seems so much more in- 
teresting than bearing and forbearing in 
the family circle, eating meals that are reg- 
ularly served and sleeping on a bed ina 
bedroom. 

In stories the Bachelor Girl’s life is di- 
versified by truly delightful friendships. 
She there knows with stimulating intiffacy 
men and women who say clever things, 
who are creating literature, or painting 
pictures, or carving statues. This is the 
society of the Girl at its best. At its worst 
her friends, both nen and women, smoke 
Gigareites, ignore conventions, have for- 
gotten that there is in all the world such 
a thing as a church and love (usually) a 
man or a woman already tied to some other 
member of their little set. Of course this 
latter description of Bachelor Girl life dis- 
gusts the well-bred maiden and she deter- 
mines that when she goes in for freedom 
there shall be no vulgarity in the kind she 
chooses. In due time she, too, perchance 
joins the ranks of the emancipated. 

Undoubtedly the Bachelor Girl type has 
already exerted a tremendon3 influence 
upon American womannood. That very 
mother who is longing with all the strength 
of her being for the presence of the daugh- 
ter who has left home to live in a studio 
somewhere, will defend, in many cases, her 
child’s determination to work out her own 
salvation. So we see all about us bachelor 
girls whose only sin at the start was that 
of selfishness. They are living strenuous, 
unnatural lives,—for that it is in the course 
of nature fora girl to stay under the same 
roof with her mothe:, few people will deny 
even in this age, when individuality has 
been placed above almost every other vir- 
tue,—but they do not realize that they are 
hurting themselves until they have lost 
beyond recovery something they greatly 
needed. For the protection of convention- 
ality is a thing that women cannot afford to 
forego, inasmuch as with them the aban- 
doning of conventions almost inevitably im- 
plies 4 tendency to go to the opposite ex- 
treme and disdain even the proprieties. It 
is such an easy transition from the first 
freedom of sweet-savored bachelor life to 
the license of the Bohemian restaurant, 
with its smoking, its loose talk and its 
petit verre. 

The price of being a Bachelor Maid is in 
nine cases out of ten, we repeat, one which 
women cannot afford to pay. It almost in- 
evitably means a sacrifice of bloom, a loss 
of womanliness, a coarsening of fibre and a 
cheapening of ideals. But every woman 
who from one circumstance or another, 
must live alone, is not yet a Bachelor Maid, 
thank Heaven! To many, loneliness is 
still a thing to be endured, not a state to be 
avidly attained at whatever cost. 
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The Price of Safety. 


The falling of the large, uncompleted 
building in New York last week, through 
which a number of lives were lost, adds 
another to the horrors.of a similar kind for 
which the metropolis of this country is 
somewhat noted. There must be some rad- 
ical defect in the inspection of buildings 
when such things can occur. It is true that 
the builder was warned more than once that 
he was violating the law, but why was not 
his work condemned wholly, and all further 
labor onit stopped or suspended without 
delay ? 

In these days of ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ the 
public need greater protection than they 
did in the days when edifices were only of a 
moderate height and the builder did not 
think he had a right to emulate the ex- 
ample of the raisers of the tower of Babel. 
Surely an expert ought to be ableto discover 
whether a building is insecure or not, but 
the trouble in this direction, we fear, lies 
in the fact that those who pretend to be 
good judges as inspectors are but poorly 
fitted for their duties. They generally ob- 
tain their positions through political influ- 
ence, and there is a suspicion that they are 
not always above accepting presents, to put 
it mildly, from those most interested in put- 
ting up a structure as quickly and cheaply 
as possible, so that money may be realized 
upon it speedily. This baste and careless- 
ness is, of course, a penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish policy, as is shown in the recent 
New York instance, where the builder is at 
a great loss and liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion. Too many builders, likewise, are not 
competent to have charge of great: under- 
takings. They have the courage of the 
fools who rush in where angels fear to 
tread, and in their ignorant self-conceit 
undertake tasks for which they have neither 
the education nor the experience to bring to 
a successful conclusion. 

There are, of course, cases where the 
builder is not responsible for a collapse, 
times when the powers of nature conspire 
to overthrow the best and most carefully 
considered work of man, but the New York 
structure seems tu have tumbled through its 
own weakness of construction ard not 
from any commotion of the elements. Work- 
men were busily employed upon it when the 
crash came without any premonition of 
danger, trusting that they were performing 
their duties with safety to life and limb. 
Here in Boston the building laws are more 
rigidly enforced than in some other places, 
and thus we escape from disasters due to 
flimsy construction, especially in our larger 
blocks, which are intended for business pur- 
poses. There are, to be sure, unavoidable 
accidents, as we have already intimated, 
but eternal vigilance is the price of safety 
in building construction. 
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The Mapes Manures. 


We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to a most interesting 
and instructive pamphlet, issued by the 
Mapes Formula Company, showing the 
laige profits on varied soils without farm 
manure. 

The reason this pamphlet is so valuable 
is that it gives practical results, by practical 
farmers, and shows just what has been done 
on the soil, rather than in the laboratory. 
Another feature of this pamphlet is the 
fine engravings of various crops raised by 
the Mapes Manures, such as celery, oranges, 
grape-fruit, asparagus, potatoes and cab- 
bages, also recorg crops of field corn and 
Any one of our readers can 
secure this valuable pamphlet by writing to 
the Mapes iFormula and Peruvian Guano 











Company, 143 Liberty street, New York, 
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SAVES HALF THE COWS 
OR DOUBLES THE PROFITS. 





One of the big western creamery companies has 
figured out from several years’ actual experience of 
its thousands of patrons that a 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


AND TEN COWS 


will earn more 


TWENTY COWS 


every year than 


WITHOUT ONE. 


There surely could be no better nor stronger 
Separator argument than this. 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 





NEW ENGLAND AGENTS : 


STODDARD MFG CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending March 9, 1904. 








Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....5059 6588 25 23,785 1883 
sast *K....3360 9034 9 27,506 1816 
aan 3575 21,963 789 


One year ago. 634 


Prices ou Northern Cattle. 

Beer—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
nide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 

2.50@3.50. Western steers, $3.80@6.30. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80 @3}c ; extra, 
4@5c; sheep and lambs per ewt. 1n lots, $3.00 
@5.00; lambs, $4.30@6.30. 

“Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 54 @5ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ 
$7; country dressed hogs, 6{@7tc. 

VEAL CALVES—3@7c¢ P bb. 

Arpes—Brighton—6}@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
6he. 

CALF SKINS—13¢ # tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}¢c ® fb; country lots 
2@2kc. 

PELTS—50@90¢ 


~ Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. At Watertown. 
The Libby Co 20 J SHenry 15 
M D Holt 12 —— & 
W A Gleason 8 arris i 
Thompson & WF Whitney 14 
Hanson 20 10 GH Barnes 8 
Farmington LS At Brighton. 
Co 35 JS Henry 69 
J MPhilbrook 19 R Connors 16 
H A Gilmore 15 H A Gilmore 16 
Scattering 50 


O H Forbush 24 


New Hampshire. 5 4 
H Lindsmone o 


At Brighton. 


WF Wallace 15 J Freeman 9 
J?H Neal 16 G Cheney, 7 
AtNEDM™M& Weel L Stetson 23 

Co. A Wheeler 2 
AF Jones&Co 7 A M Baggs 18 2 
W Gordon 10 H Baxter 10 
CC Shaw 14 CD Lewis 5 


At Watertown. 
Frank Wood 12 
W F Wallace 61 1 


Western. 
At Brighten. 
SS Learnard 80 


Vermont. Sturtevant& 
At Watertown. Haley 112 
B H Combs 16 J J Kelley 48 
RE Freneh 32 Morris Beef Co 646 ¥ 
N H Woodward 7 Swift & Co 731 1748 


Dorand Bros 13 


E G Piper 7 AtNEDM& Wool 
AtNE DM& Weol Co. 

Co. Morris Beef Co 275 
W A Ricker 80 5 Swift & Co GAL 1611 
B F Ricker NEDM& Wool : 
K ‘SA " _ w ————— 
"S$ Atwood 1 a 
Ira Ricker 4 Morris Beef Co 500 953 
Fred Savage 18 W Daniels : 

At Brighten. J Gould 235 

JS Henry 18 J A Hathaway 804 


Expert Traffic. 

The English market on States cattle has within 
the past week improved }@ic, d. w., P Ib, or }@ 
1c within two weeks, with late sales at 113@12{c, 
d.w. Values placed on sheep 13@134c, d. w. The 
shipments of the week amount to 2585 cattle, 2564 
sheep, being less than last week. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Kan- 
sas, for Liverpool, 261 cattle, 953 sheep by Mor- 
ris Beef Company; 307 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 
35 do. by J. Gould. On steamer Bohemian, for 
Liverpool, 363 cattle, 808 sheep by Swift & Co.; 
339 cattle by Morris Beef Company. On steamer 
P hiladelphian, for London, 275 cattle by Morris 

seef Company; 278 cattle, 803 sheep by Swift & 
Co. On steamer Caledonian, for Manchester, 377 
cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 150 do. by J. Gould. 
On tsteamer Pomeraian, for Glasgow, 250 cattle 
by W. Daniels. 

Horse Business. 
rhe quality of the Western horses was gener- 
y good, and for such there has been a fair de- 
ind during the past week. Horses of 1300@ 
Oibs sellthe most readily. ‘The trade is grad- 
Udly improving, say the dealers. At L. H. Brock- 
y’s sale stable were 2 express carloads, 1 from 
‘cago and 1Ohio. They had in good stock; 1 
r selling for $575; 1 single horse, $275; 1 at 

5, down to $150, weights 1200@1700 fbs. At 
er Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, it was the best 
(nesday auction salein six months; the range 
+125@225, horses weighing from 1100@1600 tbs. 
H. S. Harris Sons’ sale stable prices ruled 
hg for good qualities. They had in several 
’ of Western stock. At Moses Colman & 
S sale stable it was a fair week; best sale a 
ly horse, of 1150 tbs, at $250; general sales, 

175. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
‘le a good week. Prices strong for good 
°S; numerous sales at $:75@250. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
iesday—Supplies are fairly liberal, but late 
ved at the yards. Butchers seemed anxious 
'y good cattle and are paying last week’s 
'S, a8 paid on Wednesday. No doubt prices 
weaken later in the day. H. F. Whitney 
‘ Cattle, average 800 tbs, at 2}c; 3 do., of 950 
it 3¢; 3 bulls, 3100 ths, at 3c; 1 stock bull 
‘'iing) at $27. O. H. Forbush sold 1 cow, 940 
i! 34¢; 1 bull and 3 cows, 1010@1020 Ibs, at 3}c; 
‘VS, 2700 tbs, at 2ie. J. A. Hathaway sold for 
* trade 35 steers, of 1575 tbs, at 5hc; 30, of 
ibS, at 5ke; 40, of 1580 tbs, at 53c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 
‘movement not active; just a fair demand 
‘eady prices, $25@65. 

Fat Hogs. 
| Western hogs no change that cost 5@5{c, 1. 
Local hegs, 64@7}¢, d. w. 
Sheep Houses. 
wy, “hange on old sheep from the figures of last 
. —* on lambs best lots sold at 2c P 100 tbs 
* —n — ruled steady on less desirable 
lambs cep sold at $2.80@5.05 P 100 tbs, and 
at $4.30@6.30 y 100 ths. Nota large sup- 


( 
w. 


N 





ply on the market, but all that are required. A. 
M. Baggs sold 110-tb sheep at 3c. 
Veal Calves. 

A good run for the week and prices weakening 
somewhat, also warmer weather will, in a meas- 
ure, affect the city trade. A. M. Baggs sold 
calyes at 6c. A. Wheeler sold slim calves at 
$2.25 per head. J. Barrett sold 9 calves, 1045 ths, 
at 7c. 

Live Peultry. 

Twenty-tive thousand ibs; fresh arrivals, 15,000 
tbs left over: fowl, 134@14c chicks; at 12@13¢e; 
roosters, 8@9c. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—The Libby Company, 50; M. D. Holt, 
35; W. A. Gleason, 25; Thompson & Hanson, 75; 
Farmington Live Stock Company, 100; J. M. 
Philbrook, 47; H. A. Gilmore, 10, 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 175; A. F. 
Jones & Co., 94; W. Gordon, 40; J. Barrett, 10; F. 
Wood, 36. 

Vermont—B. H. Combs, 12; R. E. French, 150; 
N. H. Woodward, 61; Dorand Bros., 20; E. G. 
Piper, 7; W. A. Ricker, 160; B. F. Ricker, 60; F. 
S. Atwood, 38; J. Ricker, 30; F. Savage, 47; J. 8S. 
Henry, 40. 

Massachusetts—J.S. Henry and others, 560. 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2013 cattle, 1785sheep, 20,888 
hogs, 1883 calves, 434 horses. From West, 1617 
cattle, 1748 sheep, 20,600 hogs, 165 horses. Maine, 
98 cattle, 36 sheep, 152 hogs, 342 calves. New 
Hampshire, 31 cattle, 60 calves. Vermont, 18 
cattle, 23 hugs, 40 calves. Massachusetts, 245 
cattle, 2 sheep, 113 hogs, 496 calves. 

Tuesday—There were 2013 head of cattle at the 
yards, handled by Western and New England 
dealers and butchers. The market, separate 
from the exports, was not heavy, and butchers 
were ready to buy at an early hour, with a pros. 
pect of prices easing off later in the day, but 
butchers were anxious to secure early for imme- 
diate slaughter. A. Buxton sold 6 cows, 800@1000 
Ibs, at 2}@3tc. A. M. Baggs sold 2 cows, of 
1800 ibs, at 3ic. A. Wheeler sold 1 cow, of 1130 
Ibs, at 3}c; 1 cow, of 880 Ibs, at 3c. H. A. Gilmore 
sold 14 beef cows from 1}#@3}c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 


Fully 300 head on the market. The market is 
not in a condition to handle 500 a week. With 
supply not extensive, afair demand was noticed 
and prices were generally sustained; $25 was as 
low as anything was sold, up to $65@70 for very 
choice. J. M. Philbrook sold 6 cows, the lot for 
$310. Dorand Bros., 1 choice cow, $50. The 
Libby Company seld, on commission, 8 choice 
cows from $50.@59; 19 cows from $404@47.50; 5 cows, 
$27@37. J.S. Henry sold 40 head from $35@60. 

Veal Calyes. 

The trade is a little off in price, supply having 

increased and the weather warmer did not help 


‘the trade. A. M. Baggs sold calves at 6c. A. 


Wheeler sold slim calves, $2.25 a head. O. H. 
Forbush sold at 7c. R.Connors sold slim calves 
at 5c. J. Barrett sold at 7c. 
Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Beef cows and heifers were not 
in large supply and butchers were paying strong 
prices for anything desirable. The best on sale 
was a cow (fancy of 1200 tbs), by L. Stetson, 
offered 4}c th, 1. w. Sales were mostly around 2c, 
down to $2.55. E. E. Mills sold 2 cows, 2240 ibs, 
at 33c. J.S. Henry sold 2 bulls, of 1980 ibs, atc; 
1 bull, of 1650 tbs, at 330; 2 oxen, of 3650 tbs, at 4)c; 
1 cow, Of 1110 Ibs, at 32; sold milch cows from $35 
@. The Libby Company sold 10 choice cows at 
$50@60; 10 cows, $30@45. W. A. Gleason sold 1 
extra cow, $47. W. Cullen sold 10 choice cows, 
$60; 10 at $50; 5 cows, $40@45. Thompson & Han- 
son sold 5 cows at $50; 3 at $45. 10 cows, $25@38. 

Store Pigs. 


A few on sale at $2@4. Shotes, $6@7. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 














Chickens, targe choice, ® tb.....--.------ 18@20 
Chickens, Phil., good to fancy ..-. 17@21 
Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, P tb-- -- 18@20 
Ducks....--. ——— — -- 15@16 
Fowls ...-- - 13@15 
GeeSC...... .--- ~~~ 22-2 ooo oe eo ee eee ene 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ..-.--..-- 1 175 
⁊com to good, P doz.....---..-.-- 76@1 25 
ae, — 2 00@2 50 
estern dry packed— 
Turkeys, choice ....--------------------- 17@19 
Turkeys, fair..........-- .--.---------+-- i6@17 
Turkeys, old ........-------------------- 16@ 
Turkeys, BR 33k device Slams ---- 13@14 
Broilers, common to choice....-...-.---- 16.420 
Chickens, choice, large .....-------------- 15@ 
is MOG GIZOS - 22. + cece wees ese 12@14 
Fowls, fair to choice...........--------- 12.@134 
eae ae ae en 10k@ 
Ducks, spring........-.--.-------------- 12@14 
Rees 3 ee ee pes A 
Japons, large .....--.------------------- 
re —— — SNES se i eT 16@18 
At GIADD s cosicciignd is essansewwnssus 14@15 


Receipts March 8, were 654 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been 4456 packages, com- 
ared with 3373 packages for the same period 
‘ast year. 

Liye Peultry. 
Fowls, P th... ------ ---- 0-22 00-20 ee oe oe 13@14 
Roosters, P Ib....-...---...------------0-- 7@8 
Butter. 


NoTg—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 


eamery, extra— uy 
Ove & 5 H. assorted sizes. ...--....-..---- i 

Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes.-....--.--- 24¢ 

Northern N. Y., large tubs........-.----- 4 


Western, large ash tubs.......--.------- 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........------- 







Creamery, northern firsts.....-.---------- ~ 21@22 
Creamery, western firsts......---.--------- 21@22 
Creamery, seconds.........----..---------- 16@J7 
Creamery, eastern..........-------------- . 17@23 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.......-...------ 18. 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds .........---- 15@ | 
RROMOVACE «2... on ccc ccccccdeccccecccccsccns 12@17 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.....-.-..-- 54 
Extra dairy................-0.-- 
Common to Pag RIESE — MAES 15@17 
Trunk butter in 4 or}%b prints. 


Extra northern creamery... 
Firsts, northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy. 


Dairy first............. 

Common to good.... ...-..----. 7 
Storage creamery, first to exira....-. 18@224 
Cheese. 

New York twins, extra, J 114@12 
New York twins, firsts, P th..........----- 103@11 
New York twins, late made, # Ib...-.----- 10} 

Vermont twins, extra............---------- 1 


|. 


Vermont twins, firsts 
Vermont twins, seconds...... 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P 
Wisconsin twins, late made, 





floathy and Cape fancy, P doz,........... 
tern choice fresh 
Eastern üursts 8 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts............. ·— 
Western irsts. 
Vt. and N. H., fair to good ................. 22 
Western, fair to good f 
Southern fresh... ..............-...---...- 213 







Houlton Hebrons, P bu...........--.--- @93 

Houlton Green Mountains, ꝓ bu... 

Native Rose and Hebrons, # bb! 3 00@ 

Vineland, sweet, double head, # bbi....2 50 
Green Vegetables. 


hothouse, P doz . 
California, P doz. 





Asparagus, 











00x 
e, P bu 1 60 
Onions, choice, yellow, P bbl ....-.....- 2 
Parsnips, @ bu ..,..........-.--.----<2-- 4 00@4.50 
Native hothouse cress, P doz.........-. 7 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz..... . Ms ie 1 75% 
Green peppers, | Pe 2 73@3 00 
Egg plant,  crate...............----..-- 3 
PONE A DID inennas cov ennsenseseccsersn~ 2 
Radishes, P doz.......... Se ang ainiainic ce ath 2535 
uash, ¥. UR SSR EE Ce Py ope ae 2 3 25 
Squash, Western, Hubbard, P ton....- 65 
Squash, small, Southern, P doz........-. 1 25@1 50 
Turnips, a 1 00 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl................... 1 1 50 
Mushrooms, native, P th..............-.. 50@75 
SS REE OEE 
DARE OE cseneesien 1 00@1 25 
Brussels sprouts, P qt......-...-.......- 5 
Artichokes, ghia AGI peer aatea 1s, 2 00@ 
French artichokes, P doz .........-..-..-- 3 50@ 
Shallots, P qt ........ -.. 2... -2..---- eee 
NOG, RB in soko sheen nese ntsc cnssence 1 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy ......-.-.--.-----. 2 50@3 25 
we OO 2S eae 3 00@3 75 
“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl-...........- 2 00@3 25 
«Greening, No. 1, p bbl...........- 25@3 2 
“ Baldwin & Green g, No.2, P bbl. 1 50@2 
‘** Greenings, fancy .......-..-..--- 3 50@3 75 
** Common mixed, P bbl........---- 50@2 50 
** Red Varieties, P bush. box ....-- 75@1 25 
* common, ® bbl.................--- 1 25@2 00 
Oranges— 

Florida, P box ............-..-..--.---- 1 75@3 25 
Gane God bbl 50@8 00 
ape on. SSSR Ay ee 6 50@ 

Cape Cod, ® box..........--....---.--- 2 0002 25 
Strawberries— 
OF Gin science 20@35 


buff, in west................-.-.... 84 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each... .....--..-.- 
og over weights, each............-- 1 
Deacon and dairy skins.................- 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice.............-..-...--- 
Evaporated, fair to prime.............-.-. ‘ 
Sun-dried, as to quality................-. 


Grass Seeds. 


Clover, Western, , tag REIN Cet? se 

wie. OS 2 reer 
* —B 
* MN i454 cha oe ss eels 

Alfalfa or Lucerne ». J * 

Red top, Pp sack, V D @ 
EE EEE IEEE EEE. 
MOMs Sb oi cnsepces~ cus dete Sclke sons cote ee 8 00@9 00 

R. I. Bent, P bu..-.........---...-..----.1 7602 00 

R. I. Clear Bent, P bu..........-...-.-.. \@)23 

OOP OIRINE, Mr nan - 3dcn nas 2. oo snc scacnent 1 85@2 00 

Blue Grass, P bu......-......---....----. 1 40@1 50 

Timothy, prime, P bu..........-.....---- 1 75@1 85 

Timothy, choice, P bu....-.....-......--- 1 95@2 00 

IN —— 85.21 00 

BOING WHORE. ~~... 22.222 22 n se ncecg gene 1 25@1 50 

EE eae eee ere eee nie 1 35@1 50 

Beaus. 

PGND 52-5 sda ccciccedsccdaiesagenaee 15@ 

Pea, screened ..........-.--.-----02-- oo 190@2 00 

— 1 70@1 89 

ee a ee ee ere. 2 00@2 05 

Mediums, choice hand-picked..........-- 210@ 

Mediums, screened.........-.-.-.-------. 2 

Mediums, foreign ..................-.----. 1 2 00 

Lellow eyes, extra....-......-...-.-.....- 27 

Yellow eyes, seconds.........-..-.-------- 22 60 

SNES geese nine cas. oactacenend 3 3.25 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No 1, P ton.-_... ..-........--.-- 17 18 00 
ay 66 2° 4 — 15 16 50 
* — — —— 13 50@14 50 
* fine choice........-..........- 13 14 
* clover,mixed,P ton........... 14 00@16 50 
" clover, P ton..........---.--- 13 00@14 00 
* swale, P ton.... ..-..--.------ 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye......-...-.------------ 22 00@23 00 

Straw, oat, pe ton. ....-------..--.---.- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, tangled rye..............-------- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is firm but quiet. 

Spring patents, $5 50@5 90. 

Spring, clear and straight, $4 40@4 60. 

inter patents, $5 40@5 75. 

Winter, clear and straight, $5 00@5 50. 

Corn Meal.—$112a@111 P bag, and $2 145@ 
255 P bbl; granulated, $3 25@3 59 P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 50@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Strong at 3555@600 Y bbl. for 
rolled and $6 10@6 50 for cut and ground. 

By) Flear.—The market 1s firm at $3 85@ 
475 P bbl. 

Cern.—Demand qulet. 

Steamer, yellow, 61c. 

Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 63c. 

No. 3, yellow, 563c. New, guaranteed corn, 59c. 

@Oats.—Supply light, prices steady. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 60c.- 

No. 3 clipped, white, 59@594c. 

Millfeed.—Market steady. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $23 50. 

Winter wheat middlin 3, sacks, 

— wheat bran, sacks, $22 50. 

ixed feed, $ @ 


322 50@26 00. 


50 25 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 25. 
Linseed, $25 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 50@53c. 
Bye.—73c P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 20@1 
“oe “e “ec Ohio 





— nk eas aw24 
** blood Mich .............. 
° ‘© #blood Ohio.........-.---- @26 
i ae Aina Sopa a he. 25a 254 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................--.-- 36 
x * Ohio X, 1 and 2............. @32 
Pulled wools, scoured..............-...-..- 3° 
American mohair ..............-...---..-.- 28@35 





LIME TEsT.—B. J. N., Chester County, Pa.: 
You can ascertain the presence of lime in your 
soil by putting a little of the soilin a deep glass 
and pouring on it vinegar or muriatic acid. If 
there is any lime present, effervescence will take 
place, and the amount of effervescence indicates 
the proportion of lime. To get more acquainted 
with the presence of lime in the soil, take some 
marl, or soil which you know to contain lime, 
and pour on it either of the above acids. You 
will then easil; see the difference between a 
soil containing lime, and a soil which contains 
little or no lime. The soil for experiment should 
not be from the surface nor yet from the subsoil, 
but from a medium depth. 

FROZEN MANURE.—B. C. L., Hyde Park, Vt.: 
(a) Manure will not be injured if frozen while 
under cover. It may be largely prevented by 
mixing the horse and cow manure. (hb) The 
frozen silage will be all right for use if thawed by 
mixing with the unfrozen silage in the centre of 
the silo. (c) To find out what your soil needs, 
test it with the varlous fertilizing chemicals on 
small plots of equal size, planted to your prin- 
cipal crop. Nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, 
dissolved rock phosphate and lime, will be good 
chemicals for the test. Tests on several fields 
and with different crops (also topdressing) are 
desirable. In common practice a farmer who 
uses considerable chemical fertilizer is able after 
a@ few years to form a pretty good opinion of 
which kinds pay him best, either used alone or 
with manure. 

OVERHANGING TREEsS.—Constant Reader, 
Connecticut: A cemetery lot is the same as any 
other real estate,so far as concerns the trees 
that grow upon the lot. If ¢he roots or branche 
seriously interfere with the use of a neighboring 
lot, whether or not a walk intervenes, the trees 
may be considered a nuisance and the owner of 
the neighboring lot has aright to trim upto the 
line ofjhis lot. In such cases, however, to avoid 
hard feeling, itis best to come to some arrange- 
ment with the neighboring owner, or to ask the 
management of the cemetery to attend to the 
matter. 

INDIGESTION.—F. H., Litchtteld County, Ct.: 
The horse has indigestion caused by too much 


























sa 
Gt 
lige Feed Your Crops. 
= 7 A fertilizer containing eight per cent 
wt Potash 
x r is necessary for field, garden or orchard. 


3 A farmer’s library is incomplete without one of our 


Educational Books, Sent Free on Application 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, -_ - 


- 93 Nassau Street, New York. 





feed and too little exercise. Give a purgative | 
of salts and follow with Jamaica ginger. Feed 
moderately with hay, bran and loosening easily 
digested food. Exercise daily. 

Roost Curtains.—F. K., Exeter, N. H.: The 
curtains used to protect fowls at roost in severe 
weather are merely sheets of old bagging, which 
are fastened on rollers and let down at night on 
the exposed side of the roosting corner, thus 
making a closet-like enclosure which helps to 
retainthe animal heat and will prevent frozen 
eombs if the house is fairly well built. 


— 
>> 


Light work for green horses the first sea- 
son means longer service and better general 
results. 
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FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, ete. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. | There is @ charge of 

per word © cluding name, ess or 
— No Display.” Cash oe accompany the 











ANTED—To rent a small Poultry Farm or small 
farm with poultry houses. WM. CHENEY, Box 
138, Southboro, Mass. 





A— 10 pam Poms Boston, mes 40 cans of 
y. Cows, horses; ever: ’ 
OX 5, East Lexington. a rn 


ANTED-—Farmers to try ‘* The Dana: F be 

pte ; bh time, olf and — cate to 
5 ents. ents wanted. GE 

M. TOWER, Pittsfield, Mass. — 





baht UNION LINIMENT for man and beast. 

It has no equal. It stands inaclass by itself. It 
cures anything that can be cured by any known lini- 
ment, and some things that no‘other will. Its heal- 
ing —— and penetrating for all lameness are 
wonderful. It removes all flesh bunches from cows’ 
knees and jaws. It cures sore and cracked teats; 
also Cures fistulas, cuts and galls, shoe boils, etc. yt 
cures and relieves spavins, new ann old. It is war- 
ranted to satisfy all who use it. Send for circular for 
full information. Price Se and 50c per bottle. When 
ordering by mail, add 5c and luc in stamps extra for 
fo Ask your druggist fur it, who will get it 
rom the wholesalers in Boston. ALBERT KIDDER, 
Proprietor, Manchester, N. Il. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks exclusively. Early and 


constant layers. Kggs from targe, vigorous stock 
$1 per 13, $5 per 100. F. T. ALLEN, Oakville, Conn. 








ONG ISLAND cabbage seed given away, }-0z. sam- 
ple mailed without charge; early, second early, 
fall or winter; fonr varieties for 10 cents; just to in- 
— FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, Long 
sland, N. Y. 





HOICE Scotch Collie pups, grown dogs. brood 
bitches; all ages, colors, prices. CHARLES C. 
RYDER, Cummaquid, Mass. 





GGS for hatching from first-prize Red Caps, also 
Houdansg, $1 el 1?: orders booked now. . MER- 


RIAM, Ashburnham, Mass. 





Gooron COLLIE pups registered, pedigree, trained 
parents. FRANK NYE, Oakham, Mass. 





oultry supplies, 


BErore buving hatching eggs or 
CHAPIN, Lud- 


send for free circulars. GEORG 
luw, Mass. 





ANTED—Farm stock and tools in exchange for 
hew two-family house. Rents $420. . N. 
LANGLEY, 209 Washington street, Boston. 





ANTED-Situation as working foreman on farm, 

y trustworthy, responsible married man, one 

ehild; understands farming in all its branches: 14 

years in last place: no liquor or tobacco, best of refer 
ences. Address BOX 39, Swansea Village, Mass. . 





‘OR SALE—Victor half circle hay press, in first-class 
order. Bargain. Capacity one ton per hour. W. 


S. VINTON, R F DNo. 2, Rockville, Ct. 





G. C. STONE’S, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 

. Y., for 8 '-page — Established 37 years. Se 
cure varieties now, pay in spring. 

—— large — Yorkshire swine, from im- 

ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 


| ears, worth up at wholesale prices. Send to 








E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
ood wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 

ALVATIO ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. l4th street, New York City. 





ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. wage pe per 
— For particulars address BOX } alpole 
ass. 





ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; — home with family, ——— osi 
tion to right parties. P.O. BOX 58, B 


ackinton, Mass 





N able-bodied girl for general housework, $3. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, Svuth Framing 


> Mass. 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married o 
single. Write ‘* SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





Sa like to correspond with parties 
wanting a successful manager of stock, dairy or 
town farm; American, temperate, married, used to 
i men and tools, particulars and references on 
application. BOX 104, Buckland, : 








ARCH 1, by American, as working foreman or 

other responsible position on farm; good refer- 

ences, thoroughly competent. I. B. WITHERELL, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 





ANTED—Position as foreman in first-class milk 

bottling establishment. or of dairy farm; best 

a FOREMAN, Mitchell Dairy, Washing- 
n, 





married, American, best of references. C. H. 


—— head man on dairy farm or manager, 
glass, General Delivery, Boston, Mass. 





PpAT setPosition as working foreman on up-to- 
date dairy farm, or would hire farm with stock | 
and tools. BOX 191, ‘West Swanzey, N.H 





ee | young American dairyman, situation 
as second hand in creamery or cheese factory; 
references. G. A. CADWELL, Chester, Mass. 





ANTED—Position in creamery b young. man 
maker of fancy butter. LUTHER SMITH, 297 
aple Ave., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ANTED—A ition as manager or foreman of 
W a gentlemen's experienced stock dairy. M. D. 
FOW: .» Matteawan, N. Y. 
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IF A HEAVY HORSE 


should run into Page 23-Bar Poultry Fence it 
would stop him, and not damage horse or fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 


JACKS FOR SALE. 


The finest lot of Jacks and Jennets I ever owned 
Some especial bargains. 25 reasons why farmers 
should raise mules. Address 

BAKER’S JACK FARM, Lawrence, Ind. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of LOUIS MAYER, 
late of Lincoln, in said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the tast wii! and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Henrietta Mayer, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited toappear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons tnterested in the es- 
tate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Frsct Judge of saia Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES E. HAVENS, late of Colorado 
Springs, in the County of El Paso, and State 
of Colorado, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General of said Common- 


wealth. 

WHEREAS, Ellen A. Havens, appointed exec- 

utrix of the will of said deceased, by the 
County Court for the County of El Paso, in the 
State of Colorado, has presented to said Court 
her petition representing that as such executrix 
she is entitled to certain personal property situ- 
ated in said Commonwealth, to wit: Deposit of 
$670.81 in the Newton Savings Bank, Book No. 
20278; Deposit of $515.05 in tne Middlesex Insti- 
tution for — Book No. 20745; Deposit of 
$517.64 in North Middlesex Savings Bank, Book 
No. 7219; and praying that she may be licensed to 
receive or to sell by public or private sale on 
such terms and to such person or persons as she 
shall think fit-—-or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
transfer and convey such estate. - 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show 
cau. a — you have, why the same should not 

e granted. 














And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN.& newspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of March, 
in the yearone thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested In the estate of JULIUS 
RAYMOND, late of Nashua, in the County of 
oy and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described. and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth. 

WH EREAS, George Raymond, ——— ad- 

ministrator of *the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the County of Hillsbor- 
ough, in the State of New Hampshire, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition representing that 
a3 such administrator he is entitled to certain per- 
sonal property situated in said Commonwealth, 'to 
wit: Deposits in Hudson Savings Bank, Hudson, 

Book No. 7293, $972.69; Middlesex Institution for 

Savings, Concord, Book No. 3 ; City 

Institution for Savings, Lowell, Book No. 51766, 

$900, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 





‘ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 


terms and to such person or persons as he shall 
think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to tfans- 
fer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
caus¢, if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASsA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth ay of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
5 interested in theestate of AMUS CUT- 
—— of Arlington, in said County, de- 
ceased. 
HEREAS, certain instruments purporting to 
be the last will and testament—and a cil 
—of said deceased have been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by Edward S. Fessenden, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 
sued to him, one of the two executors therein 
named, the other having declined the trust, with- 
out giving a surety on his official bord. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 





Boston, the 

to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or — a copy of this 
citation to all known persons Interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. — * Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth day 
= — in the year one thousand nine hun- 


our. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


[sete No. 55 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
FREDERICK DICKSON, late of Arlington, in 
said County, deceased : 

WHER AS, Frederick W. Dickson, the ad- 

ministrator of the estate, not already ad- 
ministered, of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance, the first and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased : 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at yyy ae said County, 

on the twenty-second day of March, A. D. 1904, at 

nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three snccessive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published 1n Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court,and by mail- 

Ing, — a copy of this citation to all known 
ersons interested in the estate seven days, at 

east, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, <csquire 

First Judge of said Court, this first day of 

March, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 

and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of PAT- 
RICK TUKEY, late of Bristol, in the County of 
Lincoln and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 

‘personal property hereinatter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of said 

Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Henry H. Chamberlain, appointed 
executor of the will of said deceased, by 

the Probate Court for the County of Lincoln, in 
the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
his petition representing thatas such executor 
heis entitled to certain personal property situ- 
ated in said Commonwealth, to wit: Deposit of 
$1082 42 in Malden Savings Bank, Book No. 21679; 
second mortgage on real estate in Everett, $1000, 
and praying that he may be licensed to receive 
or to sell by public or private sale, on such terms 
and to such person or persons as he shall think 
fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer 
and convey such estate. 

You are — cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
om, be i you have, why the same should not 

e gran 


gr. * 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once’ in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Corrt, and by serving a copy 
of said citation on the Treasurer and eceiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE CQURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of CLARA S. 
ALLEN, late of Medford, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Willlam M. Allen, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to him. the 

executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if = ou have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published tn Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all a interested in the estate of 
ARY M. O'HARA, WILLIAM O’HARA 

ESTHER O'HARA, ALICE O°HARA and 
ANNIE O’HARA, allof Brookline, in said 
— 3134 
HERKAS, Rufus G. F. Candage, the guard- 

ian of said wards, has presented tor al- 
lowance his first account as guardian upon the 
estate of said wards: 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Dedham, ip said County, on 
the sixth day of April, A. D. 1904, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

And said guardian is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published :in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 

rsons interested in the estate seven duys, at 

east, before said Court. 

Witness, JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of March, in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and tour. 

JOHN D. COBB, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LEVI 
WOOLS 'N, late of Hopkinton, in said County, 


dec : 

WHEREAS Le Roy L. Woolson, the executor 

of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the first account of his administra- 
tion upon the estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court,to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

d said executor is ordered to serve this 
citation by —— acopy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
—* r published in Boston, the last publication 

one day, at least, before said Court, and b 
mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all 
known persons interested in the estate seven 
days. at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this eighth day of March, 
in the year one thousad nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
LADY’S SCARF CROCHETED. 

Material—Eight skeins of cream white, 
two skeins of color, Shetland floss, one bone 
hook No. 8. Chain 104 stitches with white; 
first row work 1 double in the first chain; 
skip the next chain; 1 double in next. 
(Double is yarn over once, insert hook, draw 
through two stitches twice.) 

Make 1 double stitch back into the chain 
that has been skipped (this forms a cross- 
stitch), continue back and forth in this 
way for 4 rows. Now work 2 rows of 1 
double in every stitch (with color). Con- 
tinue working back and forth as follows: 

(*) Three rows of cross-stitch, white. 
Two rows of double crochet, color(*). Re- 
peat from (*) to (*) till 16 times have been 
repeated. Then 4 rows of cross-stitch, 
white. Finish each side with a row of 
scallops if liked. Tie in a fringe. 

Cable Pattern Stripe—Knitting. This 
stitch has been used so much of late I will 
describe it here. Cast on 18 stitches for 1 
cable. 

1st row—Purl 6, 6 plain, purl 6. 

2d row—Six plain, purl 6, 6 plain. 

3d row—Like first. : 

4th row—Like second. 

5th row—Like first. 

6th row—Six plain, take a third needle 
and purl 3 with the first right-hand needle, 
purl the next 3, and knit 6 plain. 

7th row—Purl 6, knit the 3 stitches on the 
third or odd needle, knit 3 stitches on left- 
hand needle, purl 6. 

8th row—Like second row. 

Repeat from first row. 





Eva M. NILEs. 


— 
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Preserving Cut Flowers. 

The best time to cut flowers to keep well 
is in the early morning, before the sun’s 
rays have reached them. A knife or a pair 
of scissors should always be used to clip 
them off, as they should be cut smooth and 
clean from the stem and never pulled or 
broken off. Flowers not fully developed 
will keep the longest, but they should 
reach their maturity of color and size before 
being cut. After they are cut they should be 
kept in a cool, shady place, and care taken 
to prevent drying winds from blowing upon 
them. If they are to be kept over night, 
or for several days, it is a good plan to 
put them ina pitcher or a pan of water, 
and cover the whole with a paper framed 
like a balloon, then set away ina dark, cool 
place. In this way they will have plenty of 
air, darkness and moisture, which are es- 
sential to preservation of vut flowers. If 
wanted to carry a long distance, they 
should not be packed tightly in a bunch. 
The best way is to procure a wooden or a 
stiff pasteboard box, line it with oiled paper 
or tinfoil, and place a layer of damp- 
ened sphagnum moss in the bottom, and 
upon this the flowers. Theyshould be put 
in carefully, so that none of the petals will 
be crushed or receive too much pressure, 
then given aslight sprinkling of pure water, 
covered with oiled paper, and the box closed 
tightly. In this manner they ean be carried 
a long distance, and if not allowed to stand 
in the sun or remain ina warm room they will 
come out as fresh as when first cut. When 
flowers are kept in a vase the water 
should be renewed every morning. The 
ends of the stems should be clipped off 
and all decaying leaves removed. Many 
receipts have been given for preserving cut 
flowers, every morning. The ends of the 
stems putting them in boiling water, etc., 
but nothing preserves them so well as keep- 
ing them dark, cool and moist and giving 
them pure water. Charcoal is sometimes 
used to keep the water pure, but keeping 
them supplied with fresh water is better.— 
The Designer. 





A B Z of Nutrition. 


“The ABZ of Our Own Nutrition,” by 
Horace Fletcher (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York), differs from most of the 
books on the eating question in that it finds 
the crux of this much-discussed problem 
not so much in the character of the food 
eaten as in the way it is eaten. Most dieti- 
tians occupy themselves chiefly with what 
weeat. Mr. Fletcher asserts that the ques- 
tion is one of how we eat, and finds the so- 
lution of the whole matter in the simple act 
of mastication. Let man only chew his 
food, and indigestion and all the other ills 
of malnutrition will cease frum troubling, 
and the weary stomach will be at rest. All 
sorts of things that are generally supposed 
to bedigestive abominations may be eaten 
with impunity and benefit, if one will only 
chew them. 

Why, for instance, do griddle cakes hurt 
you ? asks Mr. Fletcher. 

Because the syrup, which is cane sugar, 
and as such is indigestible, is allowed to 
pass through the mouth and down into the 
stomach without being properly mixed with 
the saliva, which makes it digestible. As 
soon as it enters the stomach it becomes 
acid and interferes with everything it meets. 
Had the cakes been properly masticated and 
mixed with the saliva, the cane sugar would 
have become grape sugar, and in this form 
it is easily digested. 

Why, again, are stout people advised to 
avoid starchy foods? Economic nutrition 
does not advise this. Potatoes, eaten tou 
hastily when not craved by the appetite, 
supply the system with a super-abundance 
of atarch, and this is fat-inducing, but if 
your appetite craves a potato and you mas- 
ticate it properly, eating only as much of it 
as satisfies your appetite, the system ab- 
_sorbs it all, leaving nothing to produce fat. 

The proverbial indigestibility of cabbage, 
new bread and cheese is also attributed to 
lack of mastication. Cabbage, says Mr. 
Fletcher, owes its indigestibility to the 
fact that it is allowed to pass into the 
stomach in large masses. If it were as 
finely minced as spinach usually is, it 
would be equally digestible. New bread 
has a tendency to elude the teeth and form 
a sodden mass, impermeable to the digest- 
ive juices, while the more powdery stale 
bread is more easily broken up, both in the 
mouth and with the stomach. In cheese, 
too, highly digestible substances, casein 
and butter, are welded together into acom- 
paratively impermeable mass which is apt 
to escape comminution by the teeth and to 
pass down into the stomach in the form of 
solid lumps. 

The importance of mastication may be 
inferred from the strength of the mastica- 
tory instinct, Mr. Fletcher asserts The 
existence of this instinct may not be very 
apparent, but it is there and dies a hard 
death. The baby, with no bones to gnaw 
like the infants of prehistoric times, has to 
be provided with a coral ring. The school- 
yoy bites his pencils and penholders, and 
even in theadult the masticatory instinct is 
not wholly eradicated. Witness the com- 
mon practice of chewing gum. This in- 
stinct is eradicated only by the persistent 
use of soft, pappy foods. The child is kept 
on a liquid or semi-liquid diet, not merely dur- 
ing the first months of life, but during the first 





mashed potatoes and gravy, rusks soaked 
in milk, milk puddings, pounded mutton, 
thin bread and butter and the like, and still 
later he has bread and milk porridge, bread 
and butter, eggs, meat, potatoes and giavy 
and soft puddings. The diet of the adult 
is substantially the same. Vegetables are 
cooked so soft that they slide down the 
throat almost as readily as milk. Flour is 
carefully deprived of its fibrous portions 
and is so dealt with in the bakery and 
kitchen as to still further decrease the ne- 
cessity of chewing. Animal food is so pre- 
pared as to require very little mastication, 
and finally the conditions of life and the 
modern nervous temperament are a con- 
stant inducement to the bolting of food. 
From this comes a long succession of ills 
ordinarily supposed tobe unavoidable. The 
teeth fail to develop, anddentists’ bills and 
torture are the natural and inevitable con- 
sequences. Not only the teeth, but the 
throat, nose, tongue and other organs suffer 
from the disuse of the masticatory muscles, 
and if addition to the ordinary evils of indi- 
gestion appendicitis is induced by the pres- 
ence of undigested Jumps of food in the 
intestines. And, finally, as much of the 
food eaten is undigested, lack of mastica- 
tion causes a considerable financial loss. 


>> 


Is It Worth While? 

A man and a woman in the seat back of 

me were talking earnestly. ‘‘Yes,” said 
the woman, “Emma only does these things 
for the praise she gets. She is wearing her- 
self out working for fairs, bazaars, church 
teas, receptions and such things, because 
people tell her how smart she is, and how 
cleverly she manages. she needs rest a lot 
more than she does praise. She begins to 
look haggard and worn, but of course one 
can’t tell her that she is doing all this for the 
sake of other people’s approval, so I sup- 
pose she will go until she drops.” 
Yet this is what is happening around us 
every day. We ourselves can probably 
plead guilty. We cannot be sufficient unto 
ourselves. We are not satisfied with the 
approval of our conscience. We are not 
content to stay at home, and so manage our 
financial affairs that we can afford a gener- 
ous contribution of money. No, that does 
not always attract attention enough. We 
must have people tell us how clever and 
how smart we are. Does this pay? What 
strength we have do we not owe to our 
home and our loved ones? Is it not cheaper 
in the end to sacrifice a little gash and save 
our strength, than in the end to be laid 
aside, a nervous wreck and a martyr to our 
own desire, that our left hand should know 
what our right hand deeth? 

Of course there are exceptions to this 
where money is not to be had, where time 
is of little value, where leisure is one’s 
stock in trade, but tothe ordinary house- 
keeper and homemaker or a woman em- 
ployed in town 1n an office, would it not be 
better to look to the future, and restrain 
our desire to shine? Let us carefully con- 
sider where our best energies are due, then 
** do our best and leave the rest.’”’—Brown 
Book. 
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Economy of Health. 


A problem which every one should aim to 
solve is ‘‘How may I best employ in my 
given occupation the measure of health and 
strength which I possess? ”’ 

It is a law of nature that the exercise of 
functions, results in an increase of their 
ability. Muscles become larger by exer- 
cise. Brain matter, by constant intellectual 
employment, increases in weight and the 
** brain cells’? become greater in number. 
This is true of every bodily and mental 
function. 

But any function may be wrongly em- 
ployed. When a muscle is constantly used 
to excess it atrophies, or becomes smaller. 
The brain, if held too ciosely to its task, at 
length refuses to act. 

Physical exercise is often perverted by 
being employed at improper times, as imme- 
diately after a meal; by being too hurried 
and short, as when one rushes to catch a 
train, or by being so prolonged as to pro- 
duce extreme fatigue. 

A young man was recently advised to take 
physical exercise out of doors. With an 
exclamation he proceeded to relate how, 
after a morning of close confinement at 
office work, he took a hurried lunch and at 
once rushed to a series of appointments, 
the distance between which amounted to 
several miles. It was explained that this 
was not exercise in the proper sense of the 
word. It is impossible to digest food, to 
exercise severely, to prosecute business 
and to do all well at the same time. 

In order to preserve health to old age one 
must exercise his muscles and his brains so 
that each shall reserve a proper amount of 
solid, steady work, and, what is equally im- 
portant, a proper amount of rest. If one 
feels himself lacking in physical strength 
he may be absolutely certain that by the 
use of what muscular power he has he will 
gain more.—Health Culture. 








Virtues of the Warm Foot-Bath. 


The warm foot-bath is a remedy so easily 
to be had in any household, so guickly pre- 
pared and so simple to administer that it is 
a pity it should not be more universally 
understood and used. Its possible uses are 
legion. Only a few of them can here be 
enumerated. . 

It is generally understood to be one of the 
good ‘old-fashioned ’’ remedies for a cold 
—especially a cold in the head. It should 
not be allowed to become old-fashioned for 
this purpose, for with all our rapid multi- 
plications of ‘“‘antis’”’ and other new medi- 
cines, it still remains one of the best modes 
we have of combating a bad cold. It must 
be properly given, but this is a very 
easy matter. The patient should be well 
covered as to the body; the pail 
or other receptacle for the water should 
be deep and preferably narrow, for the 
higher the water reaches up the calves of 
the legs the better. A heaping teaspoonful 
of mustard should be added, and the feet 
should go into water as hot as can be borne, 
fresh hot water being slowly added as that 
in the bath cools. The whole process 
should last twenty minutes to half an hour, 
during which a glass of hot water or lemon- 
ade should be slowly sipped. 

It is perfectly ridiculous for the patient to 
take the feet out of the water, dry them, 
and go to clearing up the room, as is some- 
times done. Five minutes attention from 
a second person 1s absolutely needed at this 
juncture, as it is most important that the 
feet should be quickly dried, and the patient 
immediately covered up very warm, prefer- 
ably with a hot bottle to the feet,in order 
that the profuse perspiration, which is the 
principal result to be desired, should not be 
checked. If this process is faithfully carried 
out, a cold will generally be found scotched 
the next morning. 

A headache, especially that variety 
known as ** nervous,’”’ may often be relieved 
by a warm, not necessarily a very hot, foot- 
bath. The footsore, Overdriven housewife 
can gain blessed relief for her achipg mus- 
cles and tired nerves by ten minutes de- 





years. Thereafter he is fed on such viands as | voted to a warm foot-bath. A very cross 





baby can often be converted into a cherub 
by the same simple treatment. There are 
many times and places in which it is not 
convenient to give the baby a warm tub- 
bath, and then a pint of warm water and & 
very small basin will serve for the miracle- 
working foot-bath.—Youth’s Companion. 


Oatmeal es a Food. 

It ia somewhat startling to hear of oat- 
meal, Scotland’s staple food, being de- 
nounced as an article of diet by a Scottish 
doctor. But a West End London physician, 
well known as a diet specialist, expressed 
himself vigorously on the subject. 

“As an article of diet.“ he remarked, 
*‘oatmeal is very much overrated. 1 con- 
sider it the curse of Scotland and the curse 
of every community which acquires a lik- 
ing for it. This is a sensational charge to 
bring against a food which has for so long 
formed the staple diet of millions, I know, 
but I am prepared to back up my statement 
by facts. ; 

‘*There are two classes of persons who par- 
take of oatmeal—those doing hard, manual 
and bodily labor and those who work with 
their brains, but do not do much with their 
muscles. The first division, such as Seot- 
tish quarrymen, find oatmeal a good enough 
article of diet. But owing tothe excessive 
muscular efforts by which they maintain 
themselves, they could eat paving stones. 

** To the second class, however, the people 
who live in towns and who work with their 
brains, and are troubled with digestive dis- 
turbances, oatmeal is little short of a 
poison. The average town diet of meat, 
potatoes and bread will supply the con- 
sumers with infinitely more proteid and 
phosphates than he would obtain from oat- 
meal, with less digestive effort. 

** Dr. Johnson, you remember, said that 
oatmeal was a food only fitted for Scotsmen 
and donkeys. I entirely agree with him. 
The Englishmen who attempt to digest it 
are the donkeys mentioned by Dr. Johnsop. 

** The immediate effect of eating oatmeal 
is a feeling of such extreme satisfaction 
that the person eating it is unable to par- 
take of more food. 

** For an hour and a half or two hours the 
feeling of entire satisfaction continues, but 
there soon begins a feeling of discomfort in 
‘Little Mary’ and a desire to swallow sa- 
liva. There are other disquietiug symp- 
toms, and then the stomach feels empty and 
manifests a semi-catarrhal condition by a 
feeling of false hunger. 

**The uninformed layman is almost de- 
lighted to find that this hunger disappears 
at the sight of food. Hedoes not know that 
his stomach is getting into a condition of 
chronic catarrh. 

‘Another disease caused by oatmeal, 
ton, is appendicitis, and avenoliths, or 
oat-stones, are often found after opera- 
tion. Itis a fact that the eating of oat- 
meal is also responsible for ntuch drunken- 
ness among the working classes, especially 
in Scotland. Oatmeal causes adry mouth. 

In America, Canada and Scotland oat- 
meal has caused what has been called the 
Boston stomach. It has transformed many 
hundreds of healthy persons into martyrs 
of indigestion. It is a curse.’”’—London 
Mail. 
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Domestic Hints. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON ROASTED, A LA AN- 
GLAISE. 

Saw off the shank-bone, remove the sinew, 
pare away the dark, dry skin from the skirt, and 
also dried surface of under part. Cover the 
haunch with a large sheet of buttered paper, and 
over that a covering of flour and water paste, 
about half an inch in thickness; envelop the 
whole with two large sheets of cartridge-paper 
and having fastened these on with string, place 
the venison on a cradle-spit, or, ifthat be want 
ing, the haunch of venison should be first put on 
the common spit, preparatory to its being cov- 
ered as aforesaid. If the haunch be a fine one, it 
should be allowed from four hours to four and a 
half to roast, and about twenty minutes before it 
is done the paste and paper should be removed 
and a little sait sprinkled over it. Then with a 
dredger-box shake over some flour to froth and 
color it; baste it with four ounces of fresh butter, 
and about five minutes after take the haunch up 
trom the fire, place it on its dish, pour a rich 
brown gravy under it, put a paper ruffle on the 
bone and send to table, with a sauce-boat filled 
with sweet sauce. 

SPANISH RICE. 

Rice, dripping, onions (or garlic), salt, black 
pepper, hot water and tomatoes. Wash the rice 
and brown itin hot dripping. Then add onions 
and tomatoes (and garlic). Cover the whole with 
hot water. Season with salt and pepper. Let 
rice cook thoroughly, adding water as needed, 
dut do not stir it.—What to Eat. 

CHICKEN-AND-NUT SANDWICHES. 

Chop fine the white meat of a cooked chicken 
and pound toa paste in a mortar. Season to 
taste with salt, paprica, oil and lemon juice and 
spread upon thin bits of bread. Spread other 
bits of bread, corresponding in shape to the first, 
with butter; press into the butter English wal- 
nuts, pecan nuts or almonds, blanched and 
sliced very thin. Press corresponding pieces to- 
gether. 





CHICKEN PIE. 

Joint chicken in tne usual manner, boil it un- 
til tender, having water enough to make gravy. 
Make arich baking powder biscuit dough, roll 
quite thin, line pudding dish, carefully place the 
pieces of chicken in it, and pour over the gravy 
made from the water in which the chicken was 
boiled, adding a little flour, seasoning to taste 
and a generous lump of butter. Puton the top 
crust, and bake it tor about three-quarters of an 
hour. Always have a bowl of gravy to help with 
the chicken when it is served. ‘ 

APPLE TAPI@OCA PUDDING. 

One cup tapioca soaked in water several 

hours, six tart apples stewed with a little sugar, 


‘quartered before stewing; add two small cupfuls 


milk to tapioca, a piece of butter size of an egg, 
two eggs beaten into the tapioca. Grease pud- 
ding-dish and place pieces of apple in bottom, 
put tapioca over this and bake—not too fast. 
Hard sauce for tapioca pudding—One table- 
spoonful butter, one-half cupful powdered sugar, 
grate nutmeg over the top, use vanilla., 
COCOANUT LAYER CAKE. 

One cup of sugar, one cup of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, one tablespoonful of 
boiling water, three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
butter. Beat the yolks of the eggs; cream the 
butter and sugar; stirinthe yolks of the eggs, 
then the whites, which have been beaten stiff. 
Add the boiling water, stirring quickly, then add 
the flour, in which baking powder has been 
mixed. Bake in layers in a quick oven. For the 
icing use the whites of two eggs and enough pul- 
verized sugar to spread nicely. Soak the cocoa- 
nut in a little milk before using: Spread the 
layers with the icing and then the cocoanut. 


— 
<> 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Ata recent high tea given for a bride, the sand- 
wiches were cutin the form of rings. They were 
white bread with Neufchatel or cottage cheese 
between. The individual cakes were also round, 
covered with white icing and on the top of each 
stood a tiny china doll dressed in white satin 
with long tulle veil and tiny bouquet of orange 
blossoms. The ice-cream was served in paper 
cases representing slippers, and chocolate and 
wh'‘pped cream was served as adrink, At an- 
other bridal luncheon each guest was given a 
tiny silver loving cup with the monogram of bride 
and groom thereon.— What to Eat. 

Beginners in the art of deep breathing should 
not practice with their arms extended, but to try 
it lying absolutely flat on the floor. Any position 
will do, in which the chest is extended, the shoul- 
ders kept flat and the head allowed to be free. 
A position must be taken up before an open 
window, no matter what the weather may be, as 
any kind of air that is fresh is better than the 





which have for years lain dormant—is a terribly 
exhausting thing at first is not dwelt upon suffi- 
clently with beginners, nor that it will probably 
take months of dally practice before the knack 


ing pays for itself as one goes along. Long be- 
fore the beginner is perfect, her chest has begun 
to grow and her neck hollows to fill up. 

White spots may be removed from furniture by 
placing over them a cloth dipped in almost boil- 
ing water, and then rubbing them with a dry 
soft cloth, repeating the operation if necessary. 

Claret stains may be removed by covering 
the stain while wet with salt, and after allowing 
it to stand a few minutes rinsing it in cold water. 


To have French-fried potatoes brown and crisp 


pare small uncooked potatoes and divide into 


halves lengthwise. Divideeach half into three 
pleces. Let stand in cold water about one hour. 
Drain them well and dry on a towel. Puta few 
at a time into boiling hot fat. Care must be 
taken that the fat does not boll over. Cook ten 
minutes and drain upon brown paper. Dredge 
with salt and serve hot. About two dozen 
pieces can be cooked at one time. 

A nut-and-celery salad is excellent with turkey. 
Use about adozen English walnuts to a large 
head of celery. Crisp and cut up the celery in 
small pieces. Blanch the nut meats and chop 
them coarsely. Mix the nuts and celery, mari- 
nate for half an hour in a plain French dressing, 
arrange on crisped and chilled lettuco leaves, 
and cover with mayonnaise dressing. A pretty 
garnish is pieces of celery cut into two-inch 
lengths and curled with a sharp knife. 

Vinegar and cooking soda in solution are said 
to make a capital cure for warts. Ifthe wart is 
kept moist with it {or ten minutes several times 
a day it will disappear in the course of a week or 
80, In ordinary cases. Another cure is to touch 
frequently with acetic acid or nitric acid, but one 
must be careful not to irritate the surrounding 
skin by dropping either acid. 

A pepper mill is a piece of silver not often seen 
on tables nowadays. English housekeepers,how- 
ever, still use the pepper mill, and American sil- 
versmiths sometimes keep it to meet the demands 
of old-fashioned families who prefer to grind their 
own pepper rather than risk the chance of adul- 
teration. The pepper mill dates back to the time 
when pepper was a scarce commodity, and was 
always ground:at the table from the pepper-corns. 
Pepper was so valuable in those days that rents 
were often paid in pepper-corns, and the high 
prices they brought were among the incentives 
that induced explorers to brave the dangers of 
the unknown deep. If a short passage could be 
discovered to the Indies it was agreed by all that 
a wealth of pepper could be easily brought to 
Europe. Ground pepper is extensively adulter- 
ated today. and to those who are fastidious and 
care to take the slight trouble of grinding the 
pepper-corns themselves a pepper mill is a con- 
venient little utensil. 


Fasbion Motes. 


e*s A lace blouse worn with a blue velvet 
walking gown was admired at a recent picture 
show. The wearer removed the coat of her gown 
in the excessively hot rooms, showing a string- 
colored lace blouse striped with an inset design 
of blue velvet motifs. The design suggested 
grape leaves, but it was too conventional to 
recognize with certainty. The motifs were small 
and were connected with a tendril line of blue 
chenille embroidery in which was a touch of gold. 

e*. On the whole, the best laces for waists are 
Bruges or Renaissance. Either of these laces 
trims well with lace, velvet or other applications. 
They alse give good service and can be used as 
long as anything is left of them. The Renais- 
sance combines most beautifully with chiffon 
and mousseline de soie. 

e*e In hemstitched and drawnwork linen sets 
the tendency is towards wide bands to lie flat 
over the collar and cuffs, instead of being tucked 
inona band. This kind of a collar is trying, be- 
cause it adds to the size of the neck, and a thick 
throatis almost as unbeautiful as thick ankles. 
The cuffs are very good, and ne is able to keep 
them fresh with less trouble than the other kind. 
The price of these sets is higher than the others, 
necessarily, since a double line of embroidery or 
drawnwork is involved. 

e®. Linen collars are very much worn with 
tailor gowns. ‘Che most fashionable of them are 
of the turn-over styles to be worn with ribbons. 
Hemstitching, embroidered dots, and even bor- 
ders of hand embroidery are seen on stiff linen 
collars nowadays. Once or twice going to the 
laundry usually finishes them, so they must be 
regarded as extravagant. Few colored borders 
are worn at present. 

oe”, If weare to judge by the quantity and the 
beauty of the sash ribbons offered in the shops, 
there is to be a revival of this fashion on an ex- 
tensive scale. The old-fashioned conception of 
asash was to tie foar or five yards of wide ribbon 
around the waist and loop it in a bow. That 
would be considered a dowdy sort of an affair in 
these days. The sash is a shaped girdle, whale- 
boned or otherwise securedin front, and having 
the long ends tied or sewed into graceful loops 
and knots. Lovely, indeed, are the many designs 
of taffeta sash ribbons with floral patterns 
shadowy and indistinct. These chine weaves 
usually have a border of satin in one of the prin- 
cipal colors used. Some exquisite sash ribbons in 
gold and silver gauze have satin borders and a 
centre design of flowers in faint pastel tones. 
hese are charming with lace and other trans- 
parent gowns. 

e*s Among dress accessories belts are always 
important. After Christmas the wide crush 
leather belts were so numerous on the bargain 
counters as to raise the suspicion that they were 
no longer fashionable. The spring importations 
include many wide belts, however. Some beauti- 
ful ones in soft, pliable leather and charming 
colors are tooled on either edge with lines of 
gold. They will undoubtedly be popular to wear 
with shirt waists. Gold belts are shown, some of 
them so expensive that they are sold by the iuch 
Instead of by the yard. Linen belts with small 
gun-metal clasps will be worn as much this year 
as they were last. In fact, there seems to be 
little new in this regard. 

e*, Soft, shimmery effects of color are much 
sought in all departments of dress. The device 
introduced last fall of putting one thin material 
over others of different colors, thereby making 
rainbow effects, was not widely copied. Neither 
will the shaded chiffon gowns, it is predicted, be 
very popular. Not even the exquisite shadow 
silks are expected to attain any degree of popu- 
larity. The fact is, these effects are too pro- 
nounced. One would become excessively tired of 
a gown so invariable in its appearance. Besides, 
they are too showy; nowoman of moderate in- 
come likes to wear a gown she knows every one 
who has seen it once will never fail to afterwards 
recognize. The ombres in veilings will have a 
run at the summer resorts, it is safe to say. 
They will be attractive with white gowns and 
wide hats on the beach or the board walk. 

e% The Paris spring hat is extremely small. A 
great many turbans and boat-shaped toques 
appear, fancy lace straws being used for the 
most part, and the trimming very slight indeed. 
These will be popular for traveling, shopping 
and morning wear. It is impossible to get up 
much interest in the flower and tulle hats dis- 
played in the windows so earlyin the year. No 
one buys them, except to carry South, and they 
cannot be depended upon to indicate coming 
styles. Still, they are pretty and spring-like to 
look at. The wreaths and garl inds of tiny button 
roses, with which many of them are trimmed, are 
delightful. There is hardly a doubt that they 
will be favorite decorations next summer. Laces 
will also be much used. One sees a great many 
dress shapes with drooping lace borders like half- 
veils. Thissort of trimming was much affected 
early in the century—that is, in the thirties and 
forties. 

e*. In all quarters it is agreed that this and the 
coming seasom are such silk seasons as should 
bring prosperity to factories in this country and 
in Europe. It has been said that the profits of 
American silk manufacturers depended almost 
entirely on the popularity of ribbon, but since the 
infinite variety of dress fabrics in silk have ap- 
peared this will have to be moderated in some 
degree. A few years ago there were only half-a- 
dozen or so kinds of dress silk known. There 




































































































































were satin, gros grain, moire and a few others. 
Now there must be fifty distinct variations.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. ; 


The World Beautiful. 
’ Lian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 





watt it.”—Horace Bushnell. 
“ Keep thy will united to the will of God, and 
find defeat is impossible, for Heis invincible.”. 


The great Oratorio of “ Elijah ’”’ offers not 
only the entrancing melody of Mendelssohn, 
but with every repetition the sublime les- 
son of absolute trust in the Divine leading 
must be more and more impressively felt by 
all who listen to it. For instance, in such 
passages as these :— 

“* Angels.—Lift thine eyes to the mountains, 
whence cometh help. Thy help cometh from the 
Lord, the maker of heaven and earth. He hath 
said thy foot sball not be moved; thy Keeper will 
never slumber. 

“ Angels.—He, watching over Israel, slumbers 
not, nor sleeps. Shouldst thou, walking in grief, 
languish, He will quicken thee. 

** An Angel.—Arise, Elijah, for thou hast a long 
journey before thee. Forty days and forty nights 
shalt thou go, to Horeb, the mount of God. 

*¢ Elijab.—O Lord, I have labored in vain; yea, 
I have spent my strength for naught! 

**Othat Thou wouldst rend the heavens, that 
Thou wouldst come down; that the mountains 

would flow down at Thy presence, to make Thy 
name known to Thine adversaries, through the 
wonders of Thy works! 

* O Lord, why hast Thou made them err from 
Thy ways, and hardened ‘their hearts that they 
do not fear Thee! O that I now might die! 

O rest in the Lord; wait patiently for Him, 
and He shall give thee thy heart’s desires. Com- 
mit thy way unto Him, and trust in Him, and 
fret not thyself because of evil doers. 

‘“*He that shall endure to the end shall be 
saved. 

** Elijah.—Night falleth round me, O Lord! Be 
Thou not far from me! hide not Thy face, O 
Lord, from me; my soul is thirsting for Thee, as 
a thirsty land. 

“An Angel.—Arise now! get thee without, 
standon the mount before the Lord; for there 
His glory will appear and shine on thee! Thy 
face must be veiled, for He draweth near.”’ 

The entire story of Elijah is that of the 
utmost literalness of faith in God and of 
simple, natural, direct communion with 
Him. The Lord commanded him to go on 
a journey promising that the ravens should 
bring him food, and that the widow’s cruise 
of oil and barrel of meal should not fail. In 
implicit trust Elijah set forth. The angelic 
hosts assured him: ‘‘ For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee; that they shall 
protect thee in All the ways thou goest ; that 
their hands shall uphold and guide thee, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.”’ 
He came to the widow who implored him to 
restore her dead son, and his prayer was 
answered. The widow exclaimed: “ Now 
by this I know that thou art a man of God, 
and that His word in thy mouth is the 
truth. What shall I render to the Lord, for 
all His benefits tome?’’ And the answer 
came :—“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God; with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.“ Then 
comes that transcendent offering of him- 
self to God: ‘** This day let it be known 
that Thou art God and I am Thy ser- 
vant!’’ and the Angelic Chorus replies :— 
Cast thy burden on the Lord and He shall 
sustain thee.” Elijah invokes Him' who 
makest his angels spirits; whose ministers 
are flaming fires; and he invokes destruc- 
tion upon all who have transgressed against 
God. But Elijah’s way now stretches be- 
fore him into the gloom and wilderness. 
Heis in despair. ‘It is enoagh, O Lord,” 
he says:—** now take away my life, for I 
am not better than my fathers. I desire to 
live no longer; now let me die, for my days 
are but vanity!’’ He continues :—‘‘I have 
been very jealous for the Lord God of 
Hosts; tor the children of Israel have 
broken Thy covenant, thrown down Thine 
altars and slain Thy prophets with the 
sword: and I, even I only, am left; and 
they seek my life to take it away.’’ 
Then came to the prophet those mar- 
velous and invincible assurances out of 
the unseen world; he is enjoined to lift his 
eyes to the mountains; He is assured that 
help cometh from the Lord; that his foot 
shall not be moved; that God, who watcheth 
over Israel, neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
and is warned of a long journey before him. 
At this, Elijah’s courage falters: ‘‘I have 
labored in vain,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ for I have 
spent my strength for naught,’’ and he begs 
that he may die. But the angelic hosts 
again are around him with sustaining as- 
surances: ‘QO, rest in the Lord!” they 
enjoin him; “‘ wait patiently for God.“ they 
entreat him, and add the promise: ‘* He 
shall give thee thy heart’s desires. Commit 
thy way unto Him,” urge the heavenly 
messengers to Elijah, ‘“‘commit thy way 
unto Him and trust in Him, and fret not 
thyself because of evil doers,’ and then 
comes the promise: ‘“‘He that endures to 
the end shall be saved.”’ 

Still Elijah is sad, and he feels the night 
falling around him. ‘ Be thou not far from 
me, O Lord,’’ he implores, and the marvel- 
ously triumphant.answer comes: ‘“ Arise 
now: stand on the mount before the Lord; 
for then His glory will appear and shine on 
thee!”” And Elijah believed and caught the 
glory ‘ef the vision. His spirit rose in 
transcendent strength, and he sublimely 
exclaimed :—‘*I go on my way in the 
strength of the Lord; my heart is glad; my 
glory rejoiceth.’”” Then, we are told that 
the woras of Elijah ‘* appeared like burning 
torches ”’ ; that “mighty kings by him were 
overthrown ”’; that he “* stood on the Mount 
of Sinai and heard the judgments of the 
future.” 

The entire story is the most vivid and ex- 
traordinary lesson of the power of faith in 
God : the lesson that absolutely nothing in 
the universe can withstand the power that 
man acquires and achieves, and makes his 
own by uniting his own will with the divine 
will—by putting his trust in God. It is the 
supreme measuring of human life; it is the 
reason of the soul’s journey through this 
world,—in order to learn, by sorrow and by 
joy; by all mingled and varied experiences 
that the only strength, light and leading 
which can impart usefulness, sucvess and 
personal joy is the strength that is gained 
re the Divine through prayer and through 
Auditorium Annex, Chicago. 





Washington’s Visits to Boston. 
By Charles F. Kead, 
Clerk of the Bostonian Society. 

The occurrence of Washington’s Birthday 
brings to mind events in the career of that 
great man, and it must always be of interest 
to Bostonians to remember that three times 
during his life, in 1756, 1775 an” 1789, Wash- 
ington visited Boston, his second visit, at 
the beginning of the Revolution, covering 
— 

1 eut.-Col. George Washi mn of 
Virginia, then tweuty-four sas gat 
came to Boston from his home tu confer on 


of the Province of Massachusetts |;, 5 
had become commander-in-chie; ,; |; 
Majesty’s Forces in North Ameri. jn ake 


the 
at the 


» Who 


Colone! Washington, for the ,.,.... 
son, William Shirley, an officer ;, . 
dock’s command, also met his death; * 
banks of the Monongahela in |;;., 
disastrous defeat. 

Colonel Washington, who, by th. 
had just inherited the fair domain of: 
Vernon by the will of his late }, 
Augustine Washington, traveled },,, 
giniato Massachusetts on horseb,.. 
ing for companions Captains Mer. 
Stewart, who had been with him a: 
dock’s Defeat. The three ofticers \,. 
companied by two servants, why | 
dressed in livery which combined the ¢ 
of the Washington coat-of-arms, a1. - 
little cavalcade must have attracted , 
attention as it traveled from town to t 
on its way North. ; 

The journeytoccupied about one me; 
having left Mount Vernon on February |: 
for the Boston Gazette or Country .J,,;;, 
for March 1, 1756, contains two items « 
cerning the travelers. We quote fron i! 
original copy of the paper before us. Ina 
letter from New York we read “ Februar 
23 Laft Friday Col. Washington left this 
city for Bofton, there ’t is thought, to * . 
fult with General Shirley, Meafures jrro,,., 
to be taken with feveral Tribes of 1.) 
ians to the Southward, and particular y the 
Cherokees, four Hundred of whom — 
the back Parts of the two Carolinas, i: ;. 
reported, have affured the Western (),\-. 
ernments of their coming in, and firm|y ad- 
hering to the intereft of the English. in oy. 
position to the Frénch.” 

In the Boston news, in the same isso 
is this item: ‘* Laft Friday came — 
Town from Virginia, the Hol. Col. Wash- 
ington, a Gentleman who has deferyed) ya 
high Reputation for Military Skill, In- 
tegrity and Valor; tho’ Succefs has not 
always attended his undertakings.” 

We can imagine the colonel and his com- 
panions entering the town by the highway 
now known as Washington street and then 
called in sections Orange, Newbury and 
Marlborough streets, passing the Province 
House on the way and gazing at the South 
Meeting House nearly opposite, then built 
about ten years and a building doubtless of 
much pretension. They then turned into 
School street where they found lodgings at 
the Cromwell’s Head Tavern. 

The colonel remained in Boston for about 
two weeks, and no doubt he and his fellow 
officers were dined and wined by the nabobs 
of the town, and introduced to all of the 
beauties of the day. No doubt he visited 
our present Old State House, then the seat 
of government, and attended the Church of 
England service at King’s Chapel. 

On July 3, 1775, General Washington as- 
sumed command of the American forces, 
which had gathered at Cambridge, Mass., 
after the alarm and awakening caused by 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. He had been 
chosen to this office on June 17 by the Con- 
tinental Congress, then assembled in Phila 
delphia. 

From that time until March 17 of the 
following year, his official headquarters 
were inCambridge. After occupying for a 
few days the present well-known Waids- 
worth house, on the college grounds, he 
chose for his residence the famous Craigie 
house, which is still standing and which 
was for many years and until his death the 
home of the poet Longfellow. Of the de- 
tails of this long residence in the vicinity 
of Boston, it is unnecessary to dwell, for 
they are to be found in every history of the 
Revolution. 

On Oct. 25, 1789, Washington made his 
last visit to Boston. He was then Presi- 
dent of the United States, having been in- 
augurated on the previous thirtieth of April 
in the city of New York, then the seat of 
government. His visit to Boston was in- 
cluded in what was then called the Presi- 
dent’s Northern Tour, and he traveled in 
his private carriage, receiving the acclama- 
tions of the people everywhere. 

He was met at the Boston limits by a 
military escort, and entered the town, 
mounted on a white horse, by the same 
thoroughfare over which he traveled in 175, 
the time of his first visit. The street was 
lined on either side by the members of the 
leading professions and trades of the town, 
and behind them thronged the populace, 
among whom were Revolutionary veterans 
who wanted to see once more their old 
-commander and mothers who held their 
children aloft that they might see the great 
Washington. 

Arriving at the Old Town House at the 
head of King street, President Washington 
was escorted to a decorated balcony bu!!! 
out over the street, where, while a chorus 
of voices sang a welcome, from the top of 4 
triumphal arch, he was greeted with the 
glad welcome of the citizens. 

Later on, the illustrious guest was °s 
corted to his lodgings at Mr. Ingers«!’: 
house, corner of the thoroughfare 1° 
known as Tremont and Court streets. 
Here, he received deputations of societ'e: 
and citizens, and here Gov. John Hancvc: 
called upon him, the doughty governor hav 
ing found, after hours of reflection, that 
even in the capital, the President of th— 
United States was a bigger man than |! 
governor of a State. 

Washington attended a grand levee «'\ 
in his honor at Concert Hall, where he!" 
the wealth and beauty of the town, ani '! 
love and esteem with which he wa- 
ceived must have repaid him for al! ' 
sacrifices which he had made in the tr) »~ 
years of the Revolution. 

A few days later he left Boston fo: 
North, his first stopping place being Sa 
Ten years later, when the mou! 
news was brought from Mount Vernor | 
the illustrious Washington had p> 
from life to death, the people of Bosto 
common with the people of the na' 
mourned for the man who was, inthe v 

of his friend, Henry Lee of Virz:! 

** first in war, firstin peace and first in ‘ 
hearts of his countrymen.” 








———— a 
PILES 


All varieties of Piles—interna'. 
itching bleeding, external, etc.— 
positively cured without loss of 
time, loss of blood or pain. ‘° 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 

We guarantee success, or money ' 
funded. Price for complete treatme”', 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail up?” 
receipt of price. Address 


JAMES M, SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


The Arab Foundation. 


The origin of the Arab horse is lost in the 
mists of tradition. After the most diligent 
research of expert scientists and horse fan- 
ciers, it is generally admitted that the 
Arabian horse was bred by the wild tribes 
of western Asia. Ofthese barbaric hordes 
the Anazeh tribe is known to have the best 
horses. Pedigrees are traced, and none are 
considered pure except from a Keheilet, or 
pure mare, and a Keheilan, or pure sire. 
The Keheilet Ajuz family is considered the 
choicest. 

Through all history the Arab horses have 
been sought for and highly prized by all 
countries. The Greeks sculptured them on 
the Parthenon, the Romans on their tri- 
amphal arches. Through the races of 
northern Africa they were taken by the 
Moors to Spain. The ancient Romans took 
them to Gaul, Belgium and Britain, where 
they became modified by food, neglect, care 
and climatic conditions. Not infrequently 
has the history of Europe been changed by 
the nation having the strongest and best 
horses. This fact is so well recognized that 
today every government in Europe breeds 
pure Arab horses as foundation stock from 
which to produce the army horses. In the 
recent English-Boer War it was the superior 
horsemanship of the Boers that compelled 
England to send 350,000 soldiers to South 
Africa to conquer forty thousand frontiers- 
men. Then it was demonstrated more than 
ever before that the horse is one of the 
really great elements in modern warfare. 

Horses brought to America by the Span- 
iards under De Soto, and those they left be- 
hind became wild on the prairies of Texas 
and Mexico and known as the Mustang, 
which, through the mixture of scrubs, is 
now degenerated into the modern bronco. 

One hundred years after this country was 
settled by the English the people of Great 
Britain were importing many Arabian 
horses to their island, some of the best de- 
scendants of which were brought to Vir- 
ginia and New York. Also a few direct im- 
portations of Arab blood were made by the 
colonists. From these atrainy have grown 
the English and American thoroughbted} 
trained for generations to fun at a high rate 
of speed for a short distance. The thorough- 
bred has lost many of the qualities of his 
Arab progenitors, and he now forms a class 
by himself. Similarly the trotting horse of 
America is largely the outcome of tne Arab 
blood. , 

As has been stated, the present develop- 
ment or revival of the Arab horse 1n Amér- 
ica began when the Sultah of Turkey pre- 
sented to General Grant the two stallions, 
Leopard and Linden Tree. Mr. Randolph 
Huntington was the first to breed to them, 
and later he imported the Arab mare Naomi, 
and her daughter Nazli,and the stallion 
Nimr. From those, by judicious breeding, 
he has established a family of pure: Arab 
horses that are self-reproducing and uni- 
form in type, and from fifteen to sixteen 
hands high. During the Chicago World’s 
Fair the Russian government sent several 
pure Arab horses for exhibition, and some 
remained in this country. Pure Arabs have 
also been imported by Mr. Alden Swan of 
New York and Mr. Hey] of Milwaukee. 

These efforts to exploit the Oriental blood 
and type in America have not always met 
with the greatest success, but now the 
organization of the Arabian Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association and the exploitation at the 
World’s Fair seem to assure splendid re- 
sults. The officers of this new association 
are: President, Spencer Borden, Fall River, 
Mass.; Vice-President, Herman Hoopes, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Col. C. A. Benton, New York; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Randolph Huntington, 
Oyster Bay, L. I., Dr. John B. Hall, To- 
ronto, Canada, J. A. P. Ramsdell, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; Alden S. Swan, Homer Dav- 
enport and H. K. Bush-Brown, all of New 
York city. 

The characteristics of the Arabian horse 
are intelligence and gentleness in disposi- 
tion and compactness and beauty of pro- 
portion, with wonderful grace and ease of 
motion. He has great endurance and can 
bear hardships with poor fare. He is suited 
for a general-purpose horse for saddle or 
harness, and is also a heavy-weight carrier. 
He matures at five years of age, but should 
be broken to light work as a yearling. He 
should always be treated with kindness, as 
he quickly resents ill treatment and harsh 
language and, if abused, will fight to a fin- 
ish. He develops best in a temperate cli- 
mate, but adapts himself to others. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
Arab blood is the foundation or basis that 
has furnisbed the stamina and endurance 
in all the types of horses produced by cent- 
uries of scientific breeding. ‘*No country 
has ever created fixed and reproducing 
types of high-class horses for the coach, 
saddle, road or draft uses, or speed at run, 
trot or pace, unless grounded upon the 
blood of the Arabian and Barb horses,”’ is 
the observation made by Mr. Randolph 
Huntington, who has spent twenty-five 
years in exploiting the Arab blood in 
America. , 

France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Hun- 
gary and Belgium each keep government 
studs of either pure Arabs or Barbs to sus- 
tain their created fixed types of coach, sad- 
die, road or draft horses, and such created 
fixed types are never crossed with other 
fanilies, each type being interbred in its 
own family. 


After weaning, the colt should be fed 
ground oats and shorts mixed, beginning 
with a quart a day and after a week increas- 
ing to two quarts a day, to be fed in two 
feeds, night and morning. This, with early- 
cut hay in which there is a sprinkling of 
fine clover, and with plenty of water, will, 
in my judgment, keep the colt growing the 
first winter. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 
(Continued from page 1.) 

Some interesting Alabama oat experi- 
ments are noted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, showing a largely increased yield 
through the use of nitrate of soca. The 
average results of three experiments show 
that fall oats receiving one hundred pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre yielded 14.75 bush- 
els morethan the check tests. With nitrate 
at three cents a pound, and oats fifty cents 
a bushel, the net profit per acre for the 
nitrate area was over $4 for the grain alone, 
while the increased yield of straw wasa 


third of a ton. 
On spring-sown oats the use of nitrate of 


soda und cottonseed meal as fertilizers was | 
either without effect or actually detrimental. | 


Seed of Red Rust Proof oats scalded for 
ten minutes in water at 133° F., produced 
a crop free from smut, while oats un- 
scalded contained three per cent. of smutted 
heads. The scalded seed also produced one 
bushel of grain more per acre. 

That sterling agricultural journal, the 
Vyestnik Shirov Veshth, announces that 
butter subjected to certain artificial lights 


In many cases some of these soils are of the lightest sandy character. 


ato 
a 


—————— 


Large Profits on Varied Soils Without Farm Manure. - 
Fruit, Truck and Special Crop Growing on a Large Scale. 





a 


as ‘“‘looking under a pocket magnifier like powdered window g 


food resources of their own. 


All has to be supplied in the fertilizer. 





Pamphlets describing the methods of planting, fertilizing, cultivation, marketing, etc., as practiced by these growers, will be’ mailed free. 





From the American Agriculturist, March 21, 1903. 


Track Farming with Fertilizers 


use of fertilizers. 
strawberries. 


are still struggling for an existence. 


potatoes, cabbage and strawberries. 


Branch, 242 State Street, 


Hartford Conn. 


Emerson & Co., South Chelmsford. 
Evans & Bowker, Baldwinsville. 
Standard Grocery Co., Belchertown. 
E.O. Dunbar, Orange. 

J.S. Nason & Co., Westboro. 

H. G. Hill, Williamsburg. 

Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg. 
M. T. Kane, Ludlow. 

H. O. White, Clifford. 

George Pease, Clifford. 

A. E. Brown, Bridgewater. 

Cutler Grain Co., South Framingham. 


Most of our readers are familiar with the strawberry farming practiced by W. F. 
Allen of Maryland, through his annual announcement in our advertising columns of 
strawberry plants for sale. They may not know that his success is largely due to the 
He uses over 100 tons of fertilizer annually on his 210 acres of 


Another Marylaifd grower, J. A. Davis, raises 100 acres of strawberries for market 
and realizes fancy prices. In ten years he has become a rich man on strawberries 
grown with artificial fertilizers only, while his neighbors who pursue the old method 


Every intelligent potato grower now knows that the most profitable of these crops 
require the liberal use of fertilizers, but some truck farmers still cling to stable 
manure exclusively. We know one trucker, however, who used 250 tons of asparagus 
fertilizer last year, and 100 tons of commercial fertilizer for potatoes and cabbage. 
Another successful trucker near Charleston uses 400 tons of fertilizer annually for 
Equal success is reported by potato growers and 
others on Long Island and in New Jersey. The methods pursued -by these men are 

learly set forth in the fruit and truck pamphlets issued by the Mapes Co. 


In sending for pamphlets, please state the crops in which you are particularly interested 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


From the Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., April 10, 1903. 


Worth a Second Reading 


Practice and science are profitably blended in these extremely valuable booklets. 
‘s Fertilizer Farming Up to Date’”’ is a review of practical experience covering twenty 
to twenty-five years of various soils with the use of only Mapes’ complete manures, 
without a pound of stable manure. Profits are reported by this method of farming 
from start to finish, while the record shows that these lands have steadily improved 
in fertility and in profit-producing power. No matter what kind of farming one may 
practice, the perusal of this book will be an eye-opener. Another entitled ‘‘ Straw- 
berries on Light Soils ” is an equally fascinating recital of the remarkable profits ob- 
tained by up-to-date methods in strawberry culture by many of the largest as well as 
smallest horticulturists throughout the Middle and Eastern States. 


From the American Cultivator, Boston, Mass., March 28, 1903. 

These pamphlets are a revelation in the successful and profitable fertilization of 
even the thinnest, lightest and poor soils from the state of abandonment up to the 
continuoas profit of successful farming for years, with the constant improvement of 
the soil, showing that with the Mapes Manures good crops may be assured from the 
start, also with the land growing more fertile and more valuable year by year. 


Selling Agents for Massachusetts: 


G. H. Ellison, Haverbill. 

U. G. Groff, Amherst. 

vc. G. Burnham, Holyoke. 

E. O. Pratt, Clinton. 

C. W. Lord & Son, Winchendon. 

Lamson & Trowbridge, Marlboro. 

Joseph Breck & Sons (Corporation), 47-44 North 
Market street, Boston. 

Ross Brothers, Worcester. 

V. E. Moore, Springtiela. 

E. M. Ferry, Easthampton. 

Gifford & Co., Taunton. 


Boyden Bros., Conway. 

J. ¥F. Kobinaon & Co., Ware. 

Robert H. Clapp, Northampton. 

C. E. Slate & Son, Greenfield. 

J.H. Day, North Hadley. 

John Shea, 229 Lowell street, Lawrence. 
William F. Fletcher, Southwick. 
Lyon Bros., Southampton. 

Charles ¥. Watts, Littleton Common. 
Lester R. Maynard, South Berlin. 

H. A. Keith, Sixteen Acres. 





W. F. Fillmore, Three Rivers. 


Some in Florida have been described 
0 lass.” They have little plant 


143 Liberty Street 


New York. 


Homer Bush, Westfield. 

G. G. Walker, Williamstown. 

Leominster Hardware Co., Leominster. 

L. C. Hall, Lowell. 

Howard & Morrow, Pittsfield. 

C. F. Paige & Co., Athol. 

F. E. Mole, Adams. 

W. A. Dunham, Ashley Falls. 

E. S. Ellis, East Longmeadow. 

J. A. Brewer, Great Barrington. 

Sunderland Onion and Fertilizer Co., South Deer- 
field, Sunderland, Whately and North Hatfield. 





will undergo a change in color from yellow 


smell of tallow. 

It is about as good a time as any to send 
for a copy of the Agricultural Department 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 181, and read what 
L. C. Corbett has to say on orchard and 
small fruit pruning. 


The Bureau of Plant Industry has issued 
a bulletin with the intention evidently of 
stimulating the culture of rubber trees in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. While ex- 
perimental plantings are recommended, the 
bulletin takes a fall out of some of the big 
commercial rubber plantation investment 
companies which issue glowing circulars 
promising fabulous dividends from rubber 
plantation stock. 

The writer has enjoyed tha sport of climb- 
ing rubber trees in Central America, 
equipped with telegraph lineman’s spars, a 
rope belt passed around the trunk of the 
tree and the waist, and moved up the trunk 
as the climber ascends, and also a sharp 
machete to make the V-shaped slashes in 
the bark and liberate the milk, which flows 
down the trunk into a receptacle, or, as is 
usually practiced in Central America, a 
simple hole scraped in the ground. The 
writer got spattered with rubber milk toa 
worse degree than two boys on the farm 
milking adjacent cows and engaging in a 
milk fight. The first rubber thus secured 
was collected in a vessel and immediately 
applied (by a native) to a light canvas sack 
—three coats of the quick drying liquid, 
which under such conditions needs no sul- 
phur or Goodyear treatment. This sack 
was then washed for several days in a run- 
ning stream, when it assumed an amber 
color and was perfectly water-proof. 

The author of the above bulletin, C. F. 
Cook, suggests that Porto Rico should be 
stimulated to produce those things which 
cannot be grown in any of the United States 
and which will not therefore compete with 
any of our own products. 


The Department of Agriculture in its sec- 
tion of veterinary practice reviews the ex- 
periments which are being made throughout 
the world with the tuberculosis of different 
animals. The consensus of opinion seems 
vo be that this disease in man and animals 
is one and the same. In any event it seems 
the course of wisdom to assume so and that 
if a cow has tuberculosis it is just as well 
to let her products alone. To the lay mind 
what appear as most alarming conditions 
and discoveries are apparent. One French 
experimenter announces that the tubercle 
bacillus is motile and strictly aerobic and 
that it exercises chemotactic action upon the 
polynuclear leucocytes. This muvh for the 
human tubercle. In an examination of a 
consumptive cat it was found that the 
mesenteric and the mediastinal glands were 
enlarged. Notonly was it found, too, that 
turtles troubled with consumption contained 
bacilli ‘‘ absolutely indistinguishable from 
human tubercle bacilli,’ but that numerous 
other cold-blooded animals were subject to 
thisdisease. Both bowel and lung injections 
were made in turtles, which lingering fora 
few short weeks and in one.casetwo months, 
turned up their toes and winked out. 


It is stated that packers have agreed to 
classify cattle hides according to the num- 
ber of warble-holes ip each hide. Prime 
hides must not contain more than four 
warble-holes. It is a well-known fact, and 
obvious, that the presence of these grubs is 
a cause of much irritation to animals and 
produces loss of flesh. Tne treatment for 
this parasite is comparatively simple and 
should be promptly applied. There is little 
excuse for hides of domestic cattle being 
thrown out of the first class by reason of 
warble-holes. 


It is full time to order clover seed in- 
tended for sowing this spring, in order to 





Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S ® 


Caustic 
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ress, 
its oa. Send for descri e circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., land. O. 
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THE COTTON PLANT MAINSTAY OF SOUTHERN PROSPERITY. 


The two small plants at the left are affected with rust, a much-dreaded disease, partly respon- 
sible for the present high price of cotton. The rust is checked to some extent by using chemical 


fertilizers containing potash and nitrogen. 


‘ 





make a thorough test of the same and al- 
low for return if not up to standard. It is 
poor economy tocut a few cents per bushel 
on the price and learn when the clover 
sprouts from the ground that a quarter or 
perhaps a third of the seed was d ar 
worthless. It will then be too late to 
remedy the faclt, and the penny saved will 
be turned into a dollar loss. 


The Government has set aside $2,250,00 
for the construction of irrigation works in 
northwestern Wyoming on the Shoshone 
river, which will reclaim from the desert 
some one hundred thousand acres. This 
land is described as extremely fertile, none 
of its virtue ever having been washed away 
or leached out, and capable of raising three 
tons of alfalfa hay per acre. The land 
under this project is all Government land 
and has been reserved by the Secretary of 
the Interior against speculative entry, under 
the desert and other land laws. It wiil be 
subject to homestead entry unly in tracts of 
not more than 160 acres to bona-fide settlers, 
and no man will be able to get more than 
water enougb to irrigate this amount. The 
proposition is one requiring extensive stor- 
age of the flood waters of the Shoshone 
river which has a great diversity of flow, 
ranging from 250 cubic feet per second up 
to ten thousand cubic feet per second. The 
ultimate aim of the Government engineers 
under this project is the reclamation of some 
five handred thousand acres. 


A south Florida orange and tomato 
grower, farming about eight miles from 
Lemon City, near Miami, brings his prod- 
uce to shipping point in a ten-ton steam 
automobile. Guy E. Mircuetu. 


— 
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Provisions Tending Lower. 

Pork meats have lost much of their recent ad- 
vance, but many lines are still above last quota- 
tions. There is a continued fairly liberal supply 
of hogs finding the markets. Total Western 
packing for the week 505,000, compared with 515-, 
000 the preceding week and 585,000 two weeks 
ago. For corresponding time last year the num- 
ber was 425,000and two years ago 415,000. The 
quality is good in most instances, says the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current. Prices have been some- 
what reduced, prominent markets at the close 
averaging about $5.30 per one hundred pounds, 
compared with $6.35 a week ago, $5.15 two 
weeks ago, $7.10 a year ago, $6.15 two 
years ago, $4.50 three years ago, $4.80 four 
years ago. The winter packing season has 
now reached its close, and a careful survey of 
the returns and indications point to a total of 
about 9,250,000 hogs for the Western killing for 
the four months from Nov. 1 to March1. This 
implies an increase of about 790,000 in numbers 
compared with last year. Returns from four or 
five large Western centres furnishing monthly 
stocks of provisions show an increase of about 
forty million pounds of meats and (ffty-nine 
tierces of lard, for the past month, and as com- 
pared with a year agoa gain of forty-eight million 
pounds of meats and sixty-nine thousand tierces 
of lard. 

Shipments of hogs for Boston market have 
been rather light. A total for the week of 22,500; 
preceding week, 25,300; same week last year. 
twenty-three thousand. The export demand 
has also been smaller, the total value by Bos- 
ton packers having been about $185,000; preced- 
ing week, $98,000; same week a year ago, $150,000. 

Beef prices remain about the same, but with a 
slightly weaker tendency on reve vie: more 
liberal shipments. The arrivals of h beef at 
Boston were larger ‘than the previous week for 
local consamption. The total fur the week was 
192 cars for Boston and 116 cars for export, a total 








* all kinds. 





of 308 cars; preceding week, 177 cars for Boston 
and 117 cars for export, a total of 294 cars; same 
week a year ago, 152 cars for Boston and eighty- 
three cars for export, a total of 235 cars. Lambs 
have been in full supply and prices have ruled 
easy. The market for poultry continues quiet 


— 





reported that the Jupanese fleet en 
gaged the Russian Vladivostok squadron at sea 
March 8. The result of the engagement is not 
announced, but it is believed the Russiau. ships 
were defeated. The Russian squadron consisted 
of the four armored cruisers Rossia, Gromovoi 
Rurik and Bogaty, under command of Capt. 
Reitzenstein, and left the port of Vladivostok 
last week to sail down the coast, co-operating 
whit the land force near the mouth of the 
Tuinen river. 

—Gov. John L. Bates and Mayor Patrick A. 
Collins joined the members of the Boston Fruit 
and Produce Exchange in the celebration of their 
twenty-first anniversary at Faneuil Hall. Henry 
M. Whitney, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and whose portrait appears elsewhere 
in this issue, was one of the speakers. After 
his greetings he expressed a hope that the en- 
tire fruit trade of New England would soon be 
centred entirely in Boston. Sidney L. Burr, 
S. F. Southwick and others madeshort addresses. 

—tThe Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
Hampshire Agricultural Society and the college 
invite the publicto attend an institute for con- 
sideration of subjects connected with milk and 
butter production and marketing on March 16, 
in the chapel. Hot dinner served in the new 
dining-hall at twenty-five cents per plate. At 
eleven o’clock, P. M. Harwoud, executive officer, 
will describe the work of the Massachusetts Dairy 
Bureau. Discussion and question box. Dinner at 
one-thirty o’clock. H. Hayward, formerly of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, will 
speak on “Dairy Arithmetic.” Discussion 
and question box. During the forenoon from 
nine-thirty to eleven o’clock dairy students will 
operate the various separators, churns and ‘but- 
ter workers, and give a practical illustration of 
the Babcock test. Farmers are invited to bring 
in samples of milk and cream to be tested. 
Trains arrive in Amherst: Central Vermont from 
south, 9.06 A. M. and 8.30 P. M. Central Vermont 
from north, 8.42 A. M. and 6.02 P.M. Boston & 
Maine from Northampton, 7.23, 11.42 A. M. and 
3.30 and 6.10 P. M. Boston & Maine from Ware 
and Boston, 8, 11.42 A. M. and 4.52 and 6.24 P. M. 
Electrics to and from Northampton every half 
hour; Holyoke every hour. 

—An unusually large amount of timber and of 
telephone poles for use in various cities has been 
cut in Litchfield County in Connecticut and in 
southern Berkshire County in Massachusetts 
this winter. Many loads have been dally brought 
to Winsted, Norfolk and Canaan, Ct., to be 
loaded on the cars and consigned to numerous 
points. The demand has been steady. Oue 
Winsted (Ct.) concern has had six saw mills in 
operation in the timber territory. 
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One man using the ‘“‘ Acme” Pulverizing Har- 
row, Clod Crusher & Leveler can accomplish 
more in cultivating a field than three who stick 
to the old methods. It will cost you nothing to 
make a test of this wonderful machine, as the 
manufacturer, whose advertisement will be found 
on another page, will send the Harrow on trial, 
to be returned if not entirely satisfactory. 


Meravian Bariey aud Spelts. 

Two great. cereals make growing and fatten- 
ing hogs and cattle possible in Dak., Mont., Ida., 
Colo., yes, everywhere, and add too above Salzer’s 
Billion Dollar Grass, Teosinte, which produces 
80 tons of green fodder per acre, Salzer’s Earliest 
Cene, Salzer’s 60 Day Uats and a hundred of 
other rare farm seeds that he offers. Just cut 
this out and return it with 10c in stamps to tha 
John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., and 
get their big catalog and lots of farm seed 
samples. F. P. 


Sprayers for Field Operations. Mechanical agita- 
tors. Best Nozzles made. me coy Sew eee hae ae 
sible purpose. _ Write to-day for free Sprayer logue. 
CHAS. J. JAGER CO.,174 High St.,Becten, Macs. 








PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


POST'S se SAP SPOUTS 


THE AIR TRAP 










does it, 





More Sap — 
every day 
for 
More Days ana maxe 
More Money.2°*, 72° era 


other, and there isa ecientific 
reason for it explained in our 
FRAR O“TALOG or with 
camples ofeach 5 cents. 306 
delivered at any R. B. station, on 

No. Siength, 3% fue. 


No. 1, $1.85 
No. 2, $1.60 
per 100. 
— om AGENTS 
WANTED, 


C. C. STELLE, 83 Fifth: Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











A PENNY 


Saved Is a Penny Earned 


HEN about to buy a 

IND MILL, T. 

TOWER, PUMP, 
GASOLINE ENGINE, or 
GALVANIZED PIPE, 
write us for our price. We 
also make special offers at 
times. We have one now 
called offer No. 7. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress St. BOSTON 


BANJOS 


$3.00 to $100.00. 


I 
Eyery Instrument 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


Asse 150 Tremont Street 


Save Your 
MONEY. 


To save your money, by getting more for it, 
ask your dealer in medicine to show you the 
new 50 cent size bottle of JoHNSON’s ANO- 
DYNE LINIMENT. It contains over three 
times as much as the old 25 cent style, which 
is a great saving to those who use this valu- 
able family medicine. The superior quality 
of this old Anodyne has never been equaled. 


N’S pYNE 
P| ANS ron 


——— 
Fifty years ago this month ’ 

with me some -Johneon’s An — 5— 

I remember him distinctly, and ‘could tell you 

oid Jonnson’s Lingreme ser, nat day. I have 

niment 

say it has maintained its ‘high nies a fron 

that time to this. No medicine today 

the contidence of the * toa ter extent. 
aterford, Me.,Jan., 1891. 


— — 
As a family remedy it has been used and in- 
dorsed for nearly a century. Every Mother 
should have it in the house for many common 
ailments, Internal as much as External. 


Our book on INFLAMM free. 
25 and 50c, I. 8. Johneen & Oe Benn, _— 









































Durec-Jerseys. 
We breed 
pigs of either sex naw'reety eee” Kind. Spring 


1. J. LORTON, Union City, Ind. 











J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, 1; ass 
Auction and Commission Deal-, , . 


Horses, Mules wi Po..:., 


and manufacturer of Carriages, W s 
and Horse Goods of *8 — 


Auction Sales ‘every Friday at 10 . 
PRIVATE SALES DAIL\ 
We carry a stock of single and do, 
farm and team wagons, aud hay: 
est stock of harness any concer: 
En and sell at the lowest prices. | 
regular end spring Boston style mi! : 
All correspondence cheerfully’ and 
answered. | y 


ACCOMMODATIO 


WANTED. 


2s require bo 
HUSBANDZAND WIFE scxure °: 
Farm from June, 1904, with every facili: 
able them to acquire practical know! 
farming. Location desired near some s: 
periment Station. Address with full part; 


ANGLO-INDIAN, 
Care P. O. Bex 1985, Boston, }i 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands. sound and 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, |v, 
pany j with very little agg Fe 5 miles f; 

2.219 1n one afternoon. ill take promis 
colt a part payment. Any one wanting 5 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 





— — 








Queen Quality Herd ef Registcr:: 
Durecs. 


Its ready to breed, June piss = £000 blow 
ne August pig- 





Walmut Greve Herd ef Peland-Chin::. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, si: r Ra 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, Lew. "Per 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing winners. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., 1)! 





Durec-Jersey Piga. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated. 
C. C. MCCUTCHEN, Cantons ill. 








* F 4 ‘3° 
A Clever Rig 
Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A hors: to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Perz 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. PARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
Geseral Distributors. 











* 


1 BOOK MAILED FREE. 
A.A.) FEVERS, Congestions, Inflamma- 
CUREs } tions, Lung Fever, Milk Fever. 

B. B.) SPRAINS, Lameness, Injuries, 

CURES § Rheumatism. 

C. C.)80R i . ic, 
{oQRE See Quinsy, Epizootic 





D. D:} WORMS, Bots, Grubs. 
E. E.{ COUGHS, Colds, Influenza, Inflamed 
cungs § Lungs, Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

F. F.. COLIC, Bellyache, Wind-Blown, 
CURES § Diarrhea, Dysentery. 

G.G. Prevents MISCARRIAGE. 


HH: KIDNEY & BLADDER DISORDERS. 
1.1. * F 
— DISEASES, Manee, Eruption 


J. R. Infection. rome Staring Coat, 

CURES § I jon, Stomach Staggers. 

60c. each; Case, Ten Specifics, Book, &c., $'- 
At druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Humpreys’ Medicine Co., Cor. William & John 

Streets, New York. 
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tands at the Heac | 


There is no uncertain sound in what this ma" 
tesay about Kendall's Spavin Cure. 
‘Wercester, Mass., Nov. 17, 10° 
De. B. J. Kendall Co. 


Gentlemen:—Will you Kindly send me one of your bok* 
Gtled « A: Treatise on the Horse and His Diseases.” My er 
Senge tenghes me thet Keadall’s Spavin Cure as a lnimer’ 
men or etands at the head. I ‘bave used and seen it » 

all of twenty-five years. ase 
_ Very truly yours, G. W. McHEN!: 











NOT A FAILUR 


16 TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


There may be some better criterion of the 
of an article than the “test of time.” » 
there is we do not know of it. 


Kendall’s Spavin Cu 





Ring Curt, Splint and all forms °' 
—— the unsought endorsement 0! 
and then act for yourself. 


remed, 
ean tell of a number of cases where it was used o* 
well in o few dave that seemed almost hopeless. ¢ 
mail me your “Treatise.” 


Price, $1; six for $5. Asa liniment for 
use it has no equal. Ask your druggist | 
dall’s vin care, aleo tea Treatise on the 
the or address, y 


DR. B. J. KENDALL COMPA: ® 
Encsburg Falls, Vt. — 
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